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CELESTIAL VISITATION, 
A PorticaL EPisTLe 
From Miss Townley to the Rev. Mr. Tozer, Minister of the 
Southcott Chapel, Duke-street, St. George’s-fields. 
———->————_—_. 
Brotuer Tozer, lend a hearing, 

While I tell a tale of love, 

Of a holy sprite appearing, 
Full of ardor, from above. 


Great JoaANNA, brother Tozer, 
Chosen from tnis sinful nation, 

Bids you to mankind propose her 
Genuine tickets for salvation. 


Call the giddy world, and tell ’em 
They are all of Satan’s leaven ; 

But that, cheap as dirt, you'll sell ’em 
Seals to frank ’em all to Heaven. 


That to those who wish to live 

When Death no more has power to fracture, 
For a silver crown she'll give 

One of angel manufacture. 


Wholesale customers, proclaim, 
Will be serv’d at wholesale prices, 

Cheaply guaranteed from shame, 
Cheaply ridden of their viceq 


But impostors are abroad, 
Daring anti-christs, and evil, 
Robbing mun, profauing God, 
Raising mouey for the Devil. 
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Heavenly tisit to Joannes 


SoutnucotT has the power alone 
Thro’ her wonder-working seal, 
Vile pretenders to cast down, 
Siuful souls to bind and heal. ' 


Brother TozER, loose your tongue, 
Prove that we are not deceivers ; 
Study hard, and lecture long, 
To convince the unbelievers. 


Mount the holy box, and tell 

Wondrous things which want revealing, 
Which our virgin saint befel, 

Which ’twere wrong to be conceahing— 


How JEHOVAH came incog. 

To dispense his heavenly manna, 
Pouring out a glass of grog 

To our prophetess, JoANNA. 


Crying out, in accents deep, 
Like a peal of thunder roaring, 
“Can Joanna Soutucotr sleep ? 
‘* Woman, woman, leave off snoring ! 


‘** In my holy cause hast thou 
** Ever been sincere and fervent, 
** Jisten, and I'll tell thee now 
‘* How the Lorp rewards his servant. 


‘** Put thy glasses on thine eyes, 
** Shuffle off thy mortal blindness, 
** While] fill thee with surprize, 
** With new proofs of heavenly kindness?” 


Virst, our prophetess, amaz’d, 
Felt some sudden fears assail her, 
Trembling, fix’d her earnest gaze, 
Till her senses seem’d to fail her. 


Yet ’twas but a moment's pain, 
A trausient interval of sadness ; 
Soon the glorious voice again, 


Reinstated peace and gladness. 


Joanna's exullation. 


*€ Lov’d JOANNA, now attend; 
‘«¢ T have seen and tried thy merit ; 
‘¢ Now with thee an hour I’ll spend, 
‘¢ Now thou shalt receive my spirit. 


‘* Prithee, make no fuss nor pother, 

«« I have passions, thou hast beauty ; 
«© Thou shalt be a holy mother, 

‘’Tis my pleasure, and thy duty. 


‘«¢ Listen, for my will is fate, 

‘* Thou shalt bear a son, dear virgin, 
«© Who his life shall dedicate 

‘* To the holy task of purging. 


‘* From thy loins a babe shall spring, 

‘* Saviour of this sinful nation ; 

Nine months hence, and thou shalt bring 
‘** To the world a great salvation.” 


*é 


As it ceas’d, the heavenly maid 

Felt a hand her stays unlacing ; 
Guess the rest—the vision stay’d 

Till the morning dawn, embracing. 


Then our mistress rose in haste, 

Rush'd into my room, and clapp’d het 
Sacred hands about her waist, 

Ready to expire with rapture. 


‘‘ Oh! said she—* what joy is mine, 

‘*¢ Since my gracious Lord has shewn me 
‘¢ All the force of bliss divine, 

“¢ Which his love has sprinkl’d on me, 


** Now, no longer will I bear 


** My lorn and solitary pillow, 
No, while there’s a man on earth, I swear 
‘** No longer will I wear the willow, 


sé 


** Now with Cupid I'll engage, 

‘* Pll have lovers gay and plenty, 
‘* More in number than my age, 

‘* Far exceeding thrice told twenty, 























Heavenly tisit to Joanne 


Soutucott has the power alone 
Thro’ her wonder-working seal, 

Vile pretenders to cast down, 
Siuful souls to bind and heal. 


Brother Tozer, loose your tongue, 
Prove that we are not deceivers ; 
Study hard, and lecture long, 
To convince the unbelievers. 


Mount the holy box, and tell 

Wondrous things which want revealing, 
Which our virgin saint befel, 

Which ’twere wrong to be concealing—~ 


How JEHOVAH came incog. 
To dispense his heavenly manna, 


Pouring out a glass of grog 
To our prophetess, JoANNA. 


Crying out, in accents deep, 
Like a peal of thunder roaring, 
“Can Joanna Soutucotrt sleep ? 
‘* Woman, woman, leave off snoring ! 


‘* In my holy cause hast thou 
** Ever been sincere and fervent, 
‘* Listen, and I'll tell thee now 
*“* How.the Lorp rewards his servant.. 


‘“* Put thy glasses on thine eyes, 
** Shu fle off thy mortal blindness, 
** While] fill thee with surprize, 
** With new proofs of heavenly kindness?” 


First, our prophetess, amaz’d, 
Felt some sudden fears assail her, 
Trembling, fix’d her earnest gaze, 
Till her senses seem’d to fail her. 


Yet *twas but a moment's pain, 
A transient interval of sadness. ; 

Soon the glorious voice again, 

Reinstated peace and gladness, 
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Joanna's exultation. 


* Lov’d JOANNA, now attend ; 
‘¢ T have seen and tried thy merit ; 
‘¢ Now with thee an hour I'll spend, 
‘* Now thou shalt receive my spirit. 


‘«* Prithee, make no fuss nor pother, 


‘* I have passions, thou hast beauty ; 
** Thou shalt be a holy mother, 


‘ Tis my pleasure, and thy duty. 


‘¢ Listen, for my will is fate, | 
‘* Thou shalt bear a son, dear virgin, 
«© Who his life shall dedicate 


‘* To the holy task of purging, 


«‘ From thy loins a babe shall spring, 
** Saviour of this sinful nation ; 

‘* Nine months hence, and thou shalt bring 
‘** To the world a great salvation.” 


As it ceas’d, the heavenly maid 

Felt a hand her stays unlacing ; 
Guess the rest—the vision stay’d 

Till the morning dawn, embracing. 


Then our mistress rose in haste, 


Rush’d into my room, and clapp’d her 
Sacred hands about her waist, 


Ready to expire with rapture. 


“Oh! said she—* what joy is mine, 

‘¢ Since my gracious Lord has shewn me 
‘«¢ All the force of bliss divine, 

** Which his love has sprinkl’d on me, 


“* Now, no longer will I bear 
** My lorn and solitary pillow, 

** No, while there’s a man on earth, I swear 
** No longer will I wear the willow. 


** Now with Cupid I'll engage, 
** I'll have lovers gay and plenty, 
‘‘ More m number than my age, 


‘‘ Far exceeding thrice told twenty, 











Brother Tozer’s commission. 


‘‘ Saints alone my charms shall share, 
‘¢ Saints alone be my bed-fellows ; 
‘* Now a kiss, and now a prayer, 
‘* Love shall blow religion’s bellows. 


«* But, when seeking choice delight, 
** God shall be my great GoLraH, 
‘* Jill, to man’s astonish’d sight, 
‘* | bring forth a new Mgssrau !” 


Brother Tozer, this you'll tell 
To agay and sinful nation, 
SouTHcott’s child shall conquer hell, 
And achieve a world’s salvation. 


Deeds miraculous and strange, 

He shall work among the people ; 
Brothels into temples change, 

And demolish church and steeple. 


He on bishops’ wigs shall feed, 
Vile prolific sires of evil ; 

And dispatch, to crown the deed, 
Deans and deacons to the Devil. 


Be this to the world convey’d, 

And think not I would cram you well, 
I say but what the Lord hath said, 

** His name shall be EMMANUEL!’ 


“* Give him leaven’d bread and grog, 

*¢ Stuff him not with food nor sleeping ; 
“* Then he'll grow a sturdy dog, 

‘* And do credit to his keeping !” 





Perhaps the wicked world may lay 
Charge against Joanna’s virtue; 

But let nothing man can say 

' Havea tendency to hurt you. 


She is spotless as a dove, 
Ign’rant of affection’s pleasure— 
Heav’n hath won her virgin love, 


Heaven hath gajn’d her maiden treasure. 







































Lines on snuff-taking. 


Tell the world they must believe 
This mysterious procreation ; 

Or, anon, they shall receive 
Triple portions of damnation. 


Damn’d for not believing, first ; 
Afterwards, condemn’d for sneering ; 

Thirdly damn’d, and that the worst, 
For not honouring his appearing, 


Tell them, they’ll repent them yet, 

Tho’ their breasts they now are steeling ; 
But the devil a seal they’ll get, 

When they come and ask for sealing. 


Tho’ they come on bended knees, 
And are well-dispos’d and willing ; 
Much to swell the usual fees, 
And to venture their last shilling. 


They are come too late, you'll say, 
They are still of Satan’s leaven ; 
They have lost the lucky day, 
They have miss’d their chance for Heaven, 


This then, is the favor’d- hour, 
Those who wish to reign for ever, 
Have the tickets in their power ; 
Let them purchase, now or never ! 
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IN PRAISE OF SNUFF-TAKING, 
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When honour sinks into the silent grave, 
When valour bleeds his country’s cause to save, 
The Muse in gratitude prolongs his fame, 

And hands to late posterity his name. 

But say, can I your prowess praise enough, 
At once o’erwhelm’d with poetry and snuff? 
Tell how you woo’d the fam’d Parnassian maid, 
How on the brow of Helicon you stray'd; 











Superlative pleasure tn taking snuff. 7 


Tell how in snuff you sought respite from pain, 
Tell how you sniff'd and sneez’d and sniff’d again. 


No more let arts and science bear the bell, 
Go, cleanliness ! I chant thy funeral knell. 
Come, Caledonian custom, hear my call ; 
Hither French fashions, beastliness, and all ! 
Come, thou sweet goddess, from the Indian shore, 
Bring here your box, and grime our noses o’er! 


Snuff ’s my delight—let other youths declare 
Their minds to Chloe, or to Celia fair ; 
Let them in sportive glee lead down the dance, 
And slily steal the love-inspiring glance ! 
Beauty and all its charms are foolish stuff, 
If you compare it with a pinch of snuff, 
Science avaunt ! what are thy charms to me, 
Whose sole delight is Scotch and black rappee ? 
Newton and Euclid now no more can please, 
All knowledge shall be center’d in a sneeze ; 
Vain are the problems you may wish to draw— 
None, none can please the sense like Macabau. 


No more let music pour its soothing strain, 
And.teach in echo’s mountains to complain ; 
Entrap the soul with soft melodious thrill, 

And make the senses act against the will ; 
Say, can it equal with its power divine, 
The pleasing sound of “ Takea pinch of mine ?” 


No more let poets in their am’rous lays 
The sweets of flowrets, or of Zephyrs praise, 
Or citron groves that Egypt’s vales adorn, 
Or sing the rising blushes of the morn ; 

For every day’s experience only shews 

That Strasburgh is move grateful to the nose. 
Hither, ye graces, listen to the call, 
Fishwives from Billingsgate and Leadenhall, 
Hither attend, and all your boxes bring, 
And let me ardent dip my fingers in; 

‘Lhis ts a treat, this is my nose’s heav'n, 

Aud far exceeds Old Hardham’s thirty-seven. 
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To tHe RIGHT HON. PHILIP YORKE, M. P. 
Formerly First Lord of the Admiralty, 


4 





Sir, 


I rnememBer-a debate in the House of Commons re- 
specting naval punishments; in a reply to Lord Coch- 
rane you said, “ You could not tell how his lordship had 
employed himself since he thought proper to withdraw 
from the service.” (Vide Courier, May 25th, 1812.) If 
you can spare time to peruse the foliowing pages they 
will shew you how his lordship employed hiuiself for 
four months of the time you alluded to, and I think it 
behoves you to explain avhy you were ignorant of ihe 
manner in which his lordship (who had then just re- 
turned from the Mediterranean) had been employed, 
when one of the vessels of war, then under your direc- 
tion, had been adapted to his private use for four months; 
if you knew this, and consented to it, it was contrary to 
your duty, and doing an act beyond the powey entrusted 
to your charge—if you did not know it, you must have 
been grossly deceived by some one under your orders, 
who ought to be searched out, and punished for lending - 
a man of war to a private individual, even at this day, 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun Mitrorp. 





To the Editor of the Scourte. 
Sir, 

In fulfilling the engagements I had come under to you 
with respect toa vayage made by me in the Mediterranean, 
I did not intend to give any part until I had revised and 
corrected the whole. A receht transaction, in which Lord 
Cochrane isinvolved, has induced me to alter that resos 
lution; whilst every one is engaged in enquiries concern- 
ing the acts of his former life, I shall(for ore) answer those 
enquiries by what I know concerhiftg them,—Passing 
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10 Lord Cochrane's voyage. 


events have not caused me to form any new opinions; I 


relate transactions as I wrote them down at the time — 


when I knew both their causes and effects. 

My observations were made under peculiar advantages, 
and are free from error. I have contemplated, with much 
attention, the curious character of his lordship, and fol- 
lowed him with a discerning eye through a variety of 
scenes, until I formed a just estimation of its value. My 
veracity depends upon my means of information, and those 
who chuse to follow me in the path I have taken, will 
find that to the last, I have been an eye-witness of all L 
relate of this extraor dinary man. 

I am, Sir, yours, &c. 


J. M. 





A correct Account ef a Voyage made by Lord Cochrane dur- 

* ing the Months of December, 1810, January, February, and 
March, 1811, on board his Majesty’s Sloop Philomel, along 
the Coast of Barbary, to purchase Corn, Timber, §c. §c. 


Ambition and avarice are often the cause of ruining nations 
as well as individuals. We have a striking proof of the power 
by which the former can impel a man to rush upon his own 
destruction, in the fate of Napoleon Bouaparte; and I fear we 
shall soon be able to adduce an example from amongst oure 
selves of the dominion the latter may attain over a heart orgi- 
ally generous and brave. 

The desire of gain is an incentive to activity, and I would 
ever prefer beholding the merehant launch his bark into the 
ocean to search for riches in distant or unknown fands than 
see her prow armed with thunder ; and, the enthusjast of ambi- 


tion and conquest presiding at ‘the helm, steering a course- 


which on his return well be tracked with blood, and his sails 
filled with the dy ng sighs of the victims sacriticed to bis fatal 
passion, 

{ love to see the warrieg stand boldly forward either on the 
ocean or the land in defence of right and liberty, whilst under 
the shadow ef his protecting arm the industrious merchant 
bungs home ¢ a freight from which he can aflord to reward the 


man who enabled him to procure it in safety, aud digseminate 
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Interview with Marquis Wellington. li 


comfort through all ranks in society. This is as it should be; 
but I do not approve of the warrior joining to his honorable 
profession the trade of a merchant, nor the merchant travelling 
out of his path to glut his avarice with another sort of commis- 
sion than the commission on his goods. 

In all nations the profession of arms is incompatible with 
that of trade ; but we see and hear daily of men, inspite of re- 
gulations and law, presuming to couple them together, In Eng- 
land, her defenders are so well rewarded that no excuse can 
justify them for tarnishing their laurels by descending to en- 
gage in speculations derogatory to the uniform they wear. 

I am now going to illustrate one of those extraordinary 
characters, never satisfied with honors or riches; a victim fet- 
tered down to the corrupt pillar of self-interest—a man who, 
after accumulating one hundred thousand pounds prize-money 
in the navy, condescended, {after foolishly quarrelling with a 
profession that made his fortune) to become a contractor for corn, 
a timber-merchant, and biscuit-baker. The man to whom I al- 
tude is, pr has been, a sort. of * will-o’the-wisp” patriot, and vow 
a member of parliament for Westminster, a knight of the Bath, a 
post captain iu the royal navy, and heir to the Earl of Dundonald. 
Need 1 after this mention the name of Lord Cochrane ? 

Great men are subject to great vices.—Avarice, that stooped 
to peculation, hath handed down to posterity the infamy of 
a Marlborough, coeval with his glory; and after-ages in reading 
with delight the exploits of a Cochrane near Basque Roa<s 
will also read with disgust his achievements as a gambler in 
the funds, and a fugitive contraetor. 

Inthe year 1810, (I believe early in the month of September,) 
Lord Cochrane sailed from England, and arrived at Lisbon in 
a small felucca, formerly a Spanish prize, captured by the En- 
dymion frigate, when under his lordship’s command, and fitted 
up asa pleasure yacht. When at Lisbon his lordship visited the 
head quarters of Marquis Wellington at Villa Franc, and there I 
presume concluded the treaty of contract for supplying the 
army with grain, &c. &c. On the same day that I sailed for 
Cadiz, his lordship also sailed in his felucca, and we arrived 
much about the same time. His lordship appeared on board the 
Milford, 74, Admiral Keates, in his uniform (though on half 
pay) and on an attack upon Fort Catalani, and some gun boats 


















































12 Lord Cochrane's party. 


YD Port St. Mary’s, his lordship was a volunteer in a very small 
boat, and in the heat of the fire. 
Report said he had visited the French batteriesin disguise, 


but I cannoi vouch for the trath of it. I know more of his lord- — 


ship's transactions here, which I shall reserve for auother place, 
as they have nothing to do with his speculations in grain. 

At Gibraltar his lordship, in his yacht, was placed under 
quarantine, where he remained some days alongside of the 
San Juan, sheer-hulk ; when released he embarked on board the 
Philomel brig, of eighteen guns, commanded by Mr. G, H. 
Guion, now a captain in the navy. His lordship brought on 
board several boxes, containing from two to four thousand dol- 
lars each, An assistant-commissary general, named M‘Douall, 
a countryman of his lordship’s, and a Captain Hardinge, of 
the engineers, formed the high . contracting parties. Mr- 
M‘Douall, was a keen plodding Scotchman, apparently qua- 
lified for no situation above a baker; Mr. Hardinge, who spoke 
several languages, was an excellent draughtsman and navigator. 

On the 12th of December, 1810, the Philomel weighed anchor, 
and made sail, havingin company a Portugueze corvette of 
eighteen guns, commanded by a Scotchman, and three sail of 
armed transports. We left the fortress of Ceuta, the bastille of 
Spain, and prison of the unlucky Ballasteros, on our right hand, 


It bears a better appearance than Gibraltar, thé sides of the 


rock being covered with vegetation; on the narrow part of the 


Isthmus stands the town, surrounded by gardens and lofty trees ; 


a small light steeple, and several vessels in the bay, give it an air 
of business. 


Hundreds of convicts we plainly saw at’work upon the fortifi- 


cations ; the dungeons are filled with instruments of torture,and_ 


are more dreaded by a Spaniard than the chambers of the Inqui- 
sition, To the eastward of Ceuta we passed Tetuan, the residence 
of a Bey ; it has some trade in corn, but neither of those places 
we knew could have supplied our factors with a tithe of their 
wants, we therefore stopped not to enquire. 7 

After running all night at the rate of twelve miles an hour, 
we came to anchor near the Spanish fortress of Mellillo on the 
Barbary coast. Formerly this place was accounted the third in 
importance amongst the Spanish possessions on this shore, but 
it is now of no valu e (I shall reserve its description for another 











Description of the coast. 13 


place.) The garrison consisted of one hundved and fifty sol- 
diers, and thirty galley slaves, clad in rags,. and covered with 
vermin; we brought them a supply of provisions as they were 
nearly starving, notwithstanding which they eyed us with perfect 
indifference, or rather apathy—perhaps every hope and wish of 
life was extinguished by long and_ bitter slavery. 

All our adventurers’ hopes of procuring grain at this port 
were uipped in the bud; asort of petty. war had arisen betwixt 
the Spanish garrison and the Moors, and a Spauiard had been 
shot the morning of our varrival, Lord Cochrane and his party 
landed, and when in the fort fired several shots at the Moors. At 
this they were justly incensed, particularly as they had suffered 
us unmolested all the morning to provision the garrison they 
were blockading. Accordingly they commenced firing upon eur 
boats from behind an artificial hillock thrown up opposite the 
. landing-place of the fort ; luckily we sustained no injary, as the 
boats had net to return any more. 

There can be no apology made for this act of injustice and wan- 
tonness; the Moors were at peace with us, and had an account of 
our behaviour been conveyed to Algiers, it would, no doubt, have 
involved us in a war with that fickle and barbarous state, which 
is ever ready to find an excuse for piracy. 

Perhaps our adventurers were irritated at not being able to 
procure a supply of grain, and thus vented their spleen upon 
the natives; indeed his lordship could not have made an agri+ 
cultural survey of the coast of Barbary, for we went. to the 
_ very place where grain never grew; the land for miles round 
_ the rock of Mellillo is uncultivated. Furze of afoot high 
~~ covers the finest soil ; the prickly pear, or christian fig, rears.its 
_ brazen head every where, and here and there a solitary palm 
tree rises lord paramount of mountain and valley—such was 
» the place Lord Cochrane chose as the field of his first essay iu 
~~ quest of grain. We weighed anchor and proceeded along shore 
as near the land as possible. The coast was far from prepos- 
> sessing—rugged mountains and sterile valleys did not serve to 
give usa high opinion of the interior. After experiencing 
‘| both calins and gules, we anchored safely in the bay of Oran, 
> near the ruins of the old castle, the Portuguese corvette and 
transports brought up in shore ef us, The objects which Lord 
Cochrane had in view in this voyage were various; first, we 


understood he wished to lade the transports with grain, which 
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4 Intention of purchasing an‘island. 


tie had agreed to furnish the army with ata settled price. ar 
corvette was to have conveyed them to Lisbon. 

Secondly, his lordship intended to purchase from one of the 
Barbary states:an island or headland, capable of being easily 
defended thereon, to build store-houses, to lay up grain as he 
collected it from the adjacent country, which: after being 
properly dried and cleaned, he intended shipping off to Malta, 
Port Mahon, &c. &c. as he sold it:to the agents of government: 

Thirdly, his lordship, aware of the scarcity of timber in all 
our Mediterranean dock-yards, meant :to purchase timber on 
this coast’, which heexpected to sell again at a profit commen 
surate to the risk and expence incurred in procuring it. 

» “Allthese speculations were ofa promising nature, but cer. 


tainly, to use the language of Lady Perceval in Lady Anne Has)” 


milton's trimming letter, “* very unbecoming Lord Cochrane.”’ | 

It happened that the harvest had been generally bad. this 
year on all the Barbary coast, for corn is there always to be had 
tora mere trifle ; the inconvenience of bread being sent from 
England is great and expensive, when it arrives it is half des 
voured by the maggot and weevil, and during a five years’ 
station in the Mediterranean, I have never tasted asound Eng 
lish biscuit. Could Lord Cochrane have done any thing to 


remedy this evil (even had he pocketed 20 per cent.) the nation | 3 


would have gained by it, and his ey been usefully, if net 
honourably, employed. 

The idea of purchasing an island on the Barbary coast in 
order to store up grain, is not an original idea of his lordship’s: 
Abyssinian Bruce, when consul at Algiers, proposed to govern 


ment to purchase the island of Tabareo for this purpose. Thé— 


quarret of Bruce with the Dey put a stop to their proceedings; 


and it has been revived as a private speculation by his lordship . 
with as little success, The plan is feasible, and in the event of, 


another war might be easily put in practice. “2 

The tiinber speculation will never answer either on a national 
or privatescale, the wood no where being sufficiently targe for 
vaval purposes. 

At Qran, Lord Cochrane and his friends immediately tandédj 
but found not the object of their wishes. The Bey, as infamous 
a character as a Moor can possibly be, prevented them from’ 
going up the country. We had a melancholy instance of his 
villainy before our eyes—a British bark and a brig were mooréd 
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Presentation to the Dey of Algiers. 15 


to the shore ; they had been seized by the Bey for no other rea-' 
son than that they had put inte the harbour in distress and’ 
implored his assistance. Their cargoes were sent’ up the “coun- 
try, and the crews made slaves ; one of the men’s grave an old 
Greek pointed out'amongst the ruins, it was all he knew, and 
knowledge is not to be gained from the confines of the grave, 
The fate of our countrymen did not seem to excite an interest in 
any bosom, so entirely were they contracted to selfish gain, whicly 
occupied their ‘dreams by uight and visions of the day.” ‘His 
lordship began now to bear an appearance of much chagrin, for 
here was corn in plenty, but not to be had by any safe means, All 
the bounties of nature lavished upon this soil are lost, a barbarous 
and disgusting tyranny has annihilated the existence of trade, 
and banished civilized nations from the shore. A Gibraltar 
_ privateer was loading with grain; I examined it and found it to 
- be very bad, the master procuring it in such small quantities 
> that he was preparing to depart with half a cargo, Lord 
> Cochrane being on board we hurried to sea, under ‘a top- 
gallant breeze, the corvette and transports keeping company. 
The land on this part of the coast was covered with eorn that 
rose in vigorous triumph over the weeds, amongst which it had 
been sowed; but staudiug corn was not an object Lord 
Cochrane had in view. © We quitted our transports to 
shift for themselves, und making the best of our way, soon an- 
chored before the city of Algiers, The description of this inte- 
resting place I shall also leave till hereafter. The presents we 
> had on board for the Dey were neither very rare nor valuable, 
the principal article being a carbine mounted in gold and jewels, 
perhaps worth four hundred pounds. Mr. Blankley, the 
| a British consul, presented them, and after them Lord: Cochrane 
~ aud Captain Guion, 
> Lord Cochrane, with deference be it spoken, is inattentive 
~ “tohis person toa fault. His appearance was not of that'striking 
nature calculated to catch the eye of a barbarian, and Captain 
puion, in an old lieutenant’s coat, made up into a master and 
commander's undress, did not add splendour to the spectacle of 
introduction into the presence of the great Dey) of Algiers. 
By outward appearance alone is the heart ofa savage moved. I 
‘remember last war when the Moors paid more deference to our 
mariue officers than to our nayal captains, the former at that 
r 





























































16 Lord Cochrane lands at Bona. 


‘time having epaulets, and the latter none. No wonder then Lord 
Cuchrane, the sloven, could not here succeed in any of his 
speculations. He got neither corn, timber, nor a civil reception, 
I believe, through the favour of Mr. Blankley, his lordship had 
letters of introduction to the Pacha of Bona, to further his views 
with respect to the purchase of a forest of timber growing near 
La'Calle, and with these we set sail from Algiers; we stopt no 


where until we anchored inthe harbour of Bona, a place from - : 


whence the fleet blockading Toulon have for years derived their 

chief supplies of bullecks, sheep, fowls, and vegetables. It 

carries on an extensive trade likewise with Gibraliar in corn and 

dried fruits. His Majesty’s brig Bustard was lying hens, and 
other vessels takiug in stock for the fleet. : 

It may not be deemed an unpleasant digression to:state here 
the price which the various necessaries of human life bore on 
our anchorage at this port. 

A bullock from 15 to 18 stone weight, 12 dollars, or 41. 4s, 
English money. ' 

_ A fat sheep, 9 shillings, 

One dozen fowls, 5 shillings, 

One hundred eggs, 2s. 6d, 

One pound of bread, id. 

Fruit, a boat load for balf a dollar. 

Two brace of partridges for 3 charges of guupewder. 

And every thing besides at the same moderate prices, What 
corn there was to be had of a very indifferent sort was very lows 
but the general failure in the harvest had been as severely. felt 
here as to the westward, We are not tojudge of the year's erop 
from the prices at which bread is sold, the scarcity of the pree 
cious metals renders them particularly valuable, The come 
mon price of bread at Bona in years of plenty is two praes, or 
a British farthing per pound. 

Lord Cochrane, eager to complete his speculations, was 
not long before he landed with his usual retinue and his black 
servant, (the only menial inhis lordship’s train, a fellow whe 
made himself more important than his master.) | The 
Pacha‘received his lordship with some civility, and promised to 

furnish him with an escort to proceed to La Calle, at the same 
time remarking that he. had no power te do more, the forest 
of timber being the property of the Sheike of La Calle, who 


did not acknowledge his authority, Arrangements were ace — 
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cordingly made for the journey, a plentiful store of cold provi- 


- sions provided, and hammocks with awnings, to hang on the trees 


for steeping inat night. The caravan comprised the chief specu- 
Jator, Lord Cochrane, assistant cemmissery-general M‘Dou- 
all, Captain Hardinge, of Engineers, Mr. Guion, commander of 
the Philomel,and the Moorishescort of twenty horsemen,the cook 
of the Philomel, a FrenchWest India black, master of the Moorish 
dl.alect, attended in the double capacity of purveyorand interpre- 
ter ; the carpenter of the Philomel brought up the rear, his place 
being to survey the forest, mark what timber was fit for naval 
use, and estimate what sum it would bring into his lordship’ 
coffers at Malta, Mahon, and Gibraltar. 

This motley group arrived in safety.at La Calle; indeed from 
their appearance no Arab could have supposed them worth 
plundering. The town of La Calle isin ruins, A company of 
French merchants once purchased it from the Dey of Con- 
stantine, and established a pearl fishery on the coast, which fora 
time was very productive. The town extended and flourished. It 
was at length attacked and destroyed by the British, who 
carried off the settlers prisoners. Since that periodut has been a 
** place for fishers to dry theirnets upon.” 

An Italian, calling himself ‘ the British consul,” was found 
burrowing amongst the ruins, and conducted Lord Cochrane 
to the forest so long desired by avaricious.expectation. But, alas, 
ow vain areal] human hepes! Plutus is eften the god of disap- 
pointment, The timber, on examination, proved not sufficient- 
ly large to form a lineofbattle ship’s long-boat, and the grain 
of the wood not fit to be trusted in bending to make neh or 


__beam-supporters. A man intent on engrossing wealth, sees only 
_ the golden prize in view, and overlooks the obstacles fortune 
a has decreed him to surmount hefore he attains the summit of 


his wishes—here broke one .of Lord Cachrane’s golden dreams, 


+» and I confesg, I felt at that time, as [ do now, rejoiced at the event. 


However,his lordship was not to be stopt by trifles where any ad- 


| vantage appeared Irkely to be gained, and where thousands were 


not to be had hundreds would be acceptable. The timber, unfit 
for naval purposes,might do in a merchant’s yard, and therefore 
hislordship proffered the Sheike 4000 dollars fer it, on condition 
that he (the Sheike) should fell it, and have it ready for embark~ 


zation on the sea shore when his lordship’s vessels arrived for it. 
¥YOL. VIII, oS 








18 Interview with the Dey. 


To this theSheike agreed, but withtwo provisos ; first that Lord 
Cochrane should advance him instanter 2000 dollars of the 
purchase ; and secondly,-procure him payment of a like sum he 
alledged to be due to him from the British as tribute-money, The 
present which we annually make to all these piratical chieftains is 
only a qualified term for tribute ; they demand it as a right, and 
if not sent to the very day, they seize upon whatever vessel is so 
‘unfortunate as to be in their reach, and either detain her uutilthey 
are satisfied, or sell a portion of her cargo and pay themselves, 

Lord Cochrane was too good a hand at driving a bargain to 
close with these propositions of the crafty Moor, and (as far as re- 
yarded the forest) 1 believe all negociation ceased between them, 

‘La Calle has ne harbour for large vessels, buta creek wherein 
small craft may be sheltered. In fine weather large vessels may ride 
outside of the reef of rocks, and receive their cargoes in security, 

Lord Cochrane formeda plan of purchasing this wreck of 
a town, and building granaries on its scite, for storing corn and 
baking biscaits for the vessels of war on the Mediterranean sta- 
tion, the vicinity of the harbour of Bona forming a safe road 
for the larger vessels, to which the corn and hiscuit could be 
with ease conveyed either in boats of overland. The Sheike 
had no objection to this, but the consent of his sovereign, the 
Dey of Constautine, was to be obtained as a preliminary step to 
s0 important a bargain. Lord Cochrane departed from 
Bona, accompanied only by the black interpreter, and arrived 
unmolested at Constantine, the seat of the Dey, situated in the 

interior, between eighty and one hundred miles from Bona. 

His lordship made but a short stay, and when he returned to 
the Philomel at Bona, it was understood (and | had my infor- 
mation from the interpreter), that the expence of purchase, 
erecting the different buildings, &c. would amount to 40,0001. 
a sum his lordship was by no means inclined to hazard. 
I believe a want of liberality defeated all his schemes; there was 
a degree of meanness in his lordship’s first embarking in such 
designs, and throughout the whole proceedings he displayed a 
spirit more becoming an [sraelite than a gallant British officer. 

After much ranging up and down the hills of Bona, his lord- 
ship purchased at last a cargo of grain, cheap as it was originally 
offered, he beat the poor fellows down one third of the price. 


“In the way of bargain he'd cavil on the ninth-part of a hair.” 
HOoTspur, 
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d ‘4 
e : | The embarking this corn and; stowing it on board the ship 
e | cost not his lordship oue farthing, the whole of it being done 
en by the Philomel's crew, whom he had not the generosity to re- 
3s ward with a single glass of grog. | 
4 @ For the first time the dollars were unpacked to pay for this 
> @ cargo. 
y * The deficit was soon replaced, as the Myrtle sloop of war ar- 
‘ rived and sent on board the Philomel, the honorable Captain 
ol Cochrane, brother of his lordship, with a fresh cargo of dol- 
ee x lars. _The speculators must have been very sanguine, so rapidly 
n, a | following up their first ouset with fresh supplies, augured a be- 
in = lief'in them that a certainty of success attended his lordship’s 
de — #£movements, 
vy. <e ys If the Honorable Arthur Cochrane Johnstone had no more 
of * talent at negociating for a Danish island, than his nephew dis- 
id a played in pursuit of an African settlement, I marvel not that 
ma 2 Count Bernstoff and he disagreed on business which requires 
ad 1. wiser heads than those I notice to bring to an issue.* 
be ‘a The transport sailed with the corn, and we weighed anchor 
ke 9 8nd proceeded on to Malta; on our way thither we captured a 
he ) French polacre of small value, and reconnoitred in the bay of 
to | ‘Biscerta a French schoorer of 18 guns, full of men, notwith- 
— standing she was under the protection of a neutral flag. His 
ed | lordship strongly advised running foul of her so as to provoke 
he her to shew some mark of resentment, and furnish us with an 
excuse for boarding her.’ We were all at quarters and stood close 
to cunder her stern, but Mr, Guion. either was not #o greedy of 
wi prize-money as his lordship, or possessing more principle, did 
not insult. the foe by laying him on board ina neutral port, 
ae and we left him at auchor in peace and safety, 
01. Another privateer eluded us off Cape Bon, where the first 
rd. > naval fight occurred betwixt the Romans and Carthaginians. 
ere P The seamen emphatically observed, they could have ne 
i 
da o hi Arn ye 
t is not generally known that Cochrane Johnstone was in treaty for pur- 
re ebasing the island of Anholt from the Davish government, I believe Count 
rd- Bernstoff heard something from a certain quarter which put an end to the 
lly transaction. It isa pity the bargain was not closed; I doubt not bat Johnstone 
2 is as well qualified fur an Emperor ofa barren. rock as Napoleon.—-What « 
4) pair of “hopeful cousins” to-have exchénged ambassadors. I heard this 
iT. Be: ‘also novel trait in the histogy of the Cochrane family fruts the best autho - 
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Inck whilst the contractors were on board; they were got in the 
least disposed to honor his lordship in his new profession. Our 
gentlemen landed on the ruins of ancient Carthage, and walked 
to Tunis; their stay was short, nor do I think they appeared there 
either as timber merchants or contractors, 

In the latter end of the mouth of April, 1SIT, we Ianded his 
lordship and suite at Malta, after one of the most useless voy- 
ages ever made by a British man of war. The four months 
passed by the Philomel furthering the sordid projects of Lord 
Cochrane (not to call them by’a harsher name) might have 
been beneficially spent im exterminating those swarms of pri- 
vateers which then infested the Mediterranean, and were not 
to be overtaken but by the superior sailing of such vessels as 
the Philomel. 

A circumstance occurred upon his lordship’s landing at. 
Malta, which has been so much commented upon that L shall 
merely notice it; [ mean the robbery of the prize documents 
irom the archives of the admiralty court. [ am justified in 
calling it a robbery, if te take what »s uot a man’s own pro- 
perty beso; and moreover, I saw at Cagliari in Sardinia, printed 
bills stuck up by order of the government of Malta, offering 
a reward of 800/. for the apprehension of Lord Cochrane for 
this very act. I believe the following to be a correct, though 
short statement, of this one amongst the numberless extraordi- 
nary feats of his lordship. His lordship had said something 
w the House of Commons concerning the high fees levied by 
the ‘prize-court at Malta; but his lordship’s speeches, like his 


actions, are not intelligible to men of common understanding.” 


It appeared however that he conceived they had imposed upon 
him on the condemnation ofa prize or prizes, and he deter- 


fined to bring the business before the House in a regular mane’ 


ner; to do this, it was necessary to be furnished with certain pa- 
pers from Malta, which knowing he could not obtain by ap- 
plication he decided te attempt by stratagem, Accordingly, 
at the period I alludeto, he got leave from those entrusted 
with charge of the prize papers to peruse them, relative to his 
ewn prizes, When selecting those papers which suited his pur- 
pose, the noble lord decamped with his bopty, and soos 
bodged it in a place of safety. ‘Fhe “hue and cry’? was soon 
given throaghout La Valette, and the person of his lotdship 
Jodyed tm “ daranee viles” "This did not last leng—if the*admi-~ 
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Ingratitude of Lord Cochrane, ot 


talty court knew how to take fees, his lordship knew how tobe- 
stow them, when it suited his own interest; and that mght 
he burst his prison gates and fled. Such is the statement I 
have heard from « hundred tongues in Malta; I call it a dise 
honorable and perfidious deed, no benefit to be derived, either 
publicly or individually, from the possession of these documents 
could justify the manner in which they were obtained by hie 
lordship ; every honest man can best comment on this himself. 
I shall close this account with a few remarks naturally spring~ 
ing from the subject. 

The public may see from the recent statements published by the 
Stock Exchange that Lord Cochrane is master of an immense 
fortune, and, therefore, was not driven by necessity to wander a 
fugitive round the scorning world in search of a wretched subsist- 
ence. He had acquired a glorious name; the laurels of valour 

» decorated his forehead, and the pencil of truth emblazoned 
his deeds on the unsullied page of immortality. A nation of 
_~ freemen praised him as one of her noblest defenders, and a 

_ world of foes dreaded the vengeance of his arm, his sovereign 

rewarded him with distinctions few private men ever attain to, 

and the people of the most populous city in England shewed 
their admiration of his virtues, by confiding to his protec 
tion those rights and liberties in the first senate in the world, 
he had so ably defended on the ocean, 


a Surely this might have satisfied the most ambitious of men. 


~~» Riches, title, rank, and public approbation are things beyond 


which few ever aspire; but the demon Avarice lurked in the 







heart of his lordship, and discontent knit the farrows on his 
"brow, He forget the king who honoured him above his 
‘merits, and exerted his feeble ability against bis minister's 
measures. Le forgot his country that rewarded him, for he 
a ‘ebandoned her defence when the prospect of private gain be 
> came clouded.* He forgot his constituents who raised him to 
F the envied rank of a British senator. He forgot himself, his 
fame, his honour, his renown, and his duty, and went abroad, 
a speculator after vile wealth, and returned to plunge still 
deeper into disgrace, pitied by very few, and respected by 
bone. 





* «It was the inadequacy of the rewards held out to naval officers that had 
kept him so long on shore.’’--See Lord Cuchrane’s speech. Courier, March 


$5, 1612. 












22 His gift of prize money. 


His lordship’s giftof is prize money for the captures in Basque’ 


Roads to the Bible Society, bears an imposing appearance of gene- 
rosity; but how will the Bible Society feel, when they know 
that the prizes in Basque Roads were all destroyed, and that 
what was formerly esnccen ‘head money” is now discontinued 
ib er to the navy ? | 

Oh, shame, where is thy blush ! 


Avarice, to what base subterfugeslead’st thou thy votaries !— 
Iam sickened with my subject, and for the present consign his 
lordship to that contempt his actions call aloud for, and to that 
humble grave which the spade of iguominy hath dug to receive 
him—his vices, follies, and waverings, for ever. 





The preceding statement of facts by our correspondent. 
furnishes some ground for observation, They have been 
some time in our possession, but while it was possible 
that their promulgation could at all prejudice the situa- 
tion in which Lord Cochrane stood with respect to the 
Stock Exchange, we forbore to give them publicity: We 
were actuated by no motives of personal consideration to 
Lord Cochrane: to expuse meanness, and dereliction of 
duty, in public characters, is a sacred office which belongs 
to every member of a free state; but to disclose any 


thing touching the Former conduct of a man, while he. 


is under judicial inquiry for recent misdemeanor, would 
have been in the highestdegree unjust to him, and sub- 
versive of those fundamental principles of British equity 
which presupposes that every juror takes his seat in the 
box with a mind wholly unbiassed by any thing but what 
is deposed before him as legal evidence. These were the 
reasons why we abstained from publishing these trans- 
actions ; but these reasons no longer exist, and it becomes 
a matter of useful inquiry to trace the progress of those 
habits ina man which ultimately fix-upon him an inef- 
faceable stigma. 

It has been wisely said Nemu repente turpissimus. Our 
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viees, like our virtues, are of progressive attainment. The 


Jewish rabbies aptly describe the evil dispositions that 
are lurking in our nature, as a traveller in the beginning, 
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General observations. ) 23 


afterwards a guest, and at last the master of the house, 
We have heard many persons lately expressing their sure 
prize that Lord Cochrane should have been found guilty 
of such nefarious practices as have been brought home to — 
him. . They were surprized, because they had uo oppor. 
tunities of accurately knowing the man, It seemed like 
an event without an adequate cause. But the chasm in 
his lordship’s history is supplied by the preceding state- 
ment. We there find him sinking the honor and dignity 
of the British naval character in low speculations of mere 
pecuniary emolument; roving about from port to port 
of barbarous and petty states, suing for permission from 
paltry despots, to accomplish the means of realizing a few 
thousands. We find him in the ambiguous character of a 
British officer turned merchant, without the open, undis- 


| guised, and manly frankness which denote the former; 


and of a British merchant sordidly trucking for slender 
profits like an Italian trader: thus doubly injuring his 
country jn the vocation he abandoned, and that which he 
assumed. 

An inordinate desire of gain seems to be the ruling pas- 
sion of his lordship’s mind, The veriest menial does not 
barter his services for money more thoroughly than it seems 


7) his lordship bas always done. “ Inadequacy of reward,”’ 






(according to the report of his speech) had kept him so 


Jong ashore, He fought, therefore, from no impulse of 


glory. No ardor of renown, no ambitiou of a soldier's 
fame, no love of.country, raised bis arm. He measured 










2 is services hy his hire: pay him and he worked; pay 


enough, or he struck for more wages. We doubt whe- 
her more genuine military enthusiasm might not be 
Jound in his lordship’s cabin-boy. It was not for his pay 


4 that Nelson died, or Wellington conquered. 


This master-principle, however, developes the recent 


S conduct of Lord Cochrane. He at least felt the ardor of 


gain; the auri sacra fames,* was strong upon him; bis 


La 





* Perhaps his lordship will triumphantly ask the question, Quia nun mor- 
dalia peclora cogis, &e. 
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24 Mr. Croker’s castigation. 


soul was impatient of slow and progressive accumulations 
of wealth; be was eager to snatch a fortune by one gol- 
den opportunity; to glut his avarice he would have 
ruined thousands; te swell his bags he would have 
swelled a thousand hearts with sighs. His lordship has 
long been known as a projector, but the fertility of his 
genius never displayed itself so conspicuously as ia this 
Jast business. It was an admirable piece of machinery, 
dexterously put together, and all the different parts made 
to play with mutual effect. Had it been completely 
successful, no doubt his lordship would have applied for 
a patent, as even his mechanical researches are made 
subservient to his private emolument, though it might 
be thought that a nobleman would freely bestow upon 
the public any invention that he had discovered for the 
public good. 

Truth does not seem to be a very great favourite with 
hislerdship. His late affidavits stand now as a curious 
record of the importance he attaches to it when inter- 
posed between the success or failure of any favorite 
scheme. Neither can his lordship have forgotten the 
severe castigation given to him by Mr. Croker in the 
House of Commons last session, when he left him the 
very pleasant alternative of confessing either that he had 
falsified his own ship’s beoks, or made the most grossly 
false statements in the House. His lordship was silent, 
and left the public and parliament to infer whichever they 
chose of those honorable predicaments. 

To complete his Jordship’s character, it should not be 
omitted that ke is a modern patriot, and the pupil of 
Cobbett, whe has been devoting his Register for the last 
{wo months to the attempt at proving that his lordship’s 
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late speculations in the stocks are no more dishonorable — 


than any other species of gambling. Such a cause des 


serves indeed such a defence, and to the protection of : 


such a movalist we.consign his lordship for the present, 
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te Tus TRAVELS or ARBAI DUGONAGABOOLA, 

4 A South Sea Islander. Translated from the,original MS. as 

- brought over to this Country by a Missionary. 

a (Continued from Vor, VII. p. 25.) ; 
11s 


: Kast soon, returned. and Jed me. from. this singular 
7 . assemblage of savages. He told me.he, would conduct 
; me to my home. I looked at him,and asked if he meant 


ly to return to Tongataboo* so soon? He smiled, and ans 
for -» swered that my dwelling now was to be my home. I 
de > sighed to think that I must call any place my home, ex- 
ht > cept my dear cabin, in, the bosom of the plantain grove. 
on so A walked with him along what they call, streets, that is a 
the way between two rows of cabins inhabited by the natives, 
_. — The ground was covered with hard stone, which I found 
ith —~ very painful to walk upon, not having my feet guarded 
ous :sCwith cases made of skins which are. worn by.these people. 
ee They,have very extraordinary animals here. I saw 
rite "| some of a prodigious height, which were, fastened to 
the ® large cabius, in which were seated several of the savages, 
the a and which they drew along with great rapidity. There 
the "© are other animals very large also, from which they ob- 


> tain a white liquor, resembling somewhat the delicious 
-milk of our cocoa-nuts, but it is neither so sweet, nor so 
thick. Some of these animals are killed, and* when 



















hey * dressed, in various ways, eaten by the natives. They 

 »never more than half dress their meat ;_ they always leave 
| be the blood in it, which they call gravy, and which they 
| of (suck up with a horrible sort of pleasure, They are very 
last voracious, and devour many sorts. of roots, many of them 
vip’s raw, just as they are plucked from the earth. In the 
able simplicity of our manners, my dear countrymen, one dish 
des puflices for us; and to eat of it twice in the course of 
yn of the day isenough. But these islanders are gluttonous 
it, ‘beings. Almost their whole time is occupied with eat- 


 — 





~~ 


* A South Sea island, 
VOL, VIII, 1. 











26 Ridiculous ceremonics- 


ing, drinking, and sleeping. The first thing when they 
wake in the morning, they have a large vesset with hot 
water brought to them: some of this they pour upon @ 
sort of herb, and drink the infusion, eating great slices of 
a substance which has some resemblance to our bread 
fruit. When they have finished this meal, they attend 
to any businéss they may have’ to perform, or follow 
any pleasure they like. But, towards the middle of the 
day, the whole’ island is like one great cooking place. 
Every where you find the savages assembled (for they 
eat in company) armed with sharp instruments with 
which they divide their food, aud another instrument 
with a keen point, with which they convey it to their 
mouths. They are so ravenous that they will seldom 
speak while they are eating. The long planks of wood 
round which they sit, are covered with various substances; 
the timbs of animals, some lrot, and some cold, birds, fish, 
roots, and different liquids. Of these they eat one after 
another, and when one savage drinks, he generally shakes 
his head at all the rest, who shake their heads in returt. 
I never could learn the meaning of this ceremony, which 
is more particularly practised after they have done eating, 
and all the food is taken away. Each savage then takes 
asmall transparent vessel in his hand, which he fills with 
a liquid they call wine; in other words, itis the juice of 
some particular fruit: when every one has filled his 
vessel, they immediately begin shaking their heads and 
grinning at each other, after which they drink the com 
tents, and then talk together. I cannot describe to you 
how ridiculous they look when performing this ceremony. 
They sometimes sit drinking this liquor till they get so 
noisy and ferocious that it is dangerous to be among them. 
Their eyes and faces look red, they roar, they get up and 
tumble about, and, in short, exhibit all the appearances of 
madmen or fools. Iam told that thisis the consequence 
of what they drink, and that they are very sick tle next 
day; but if so, my dear countrymen, how shockingly 
savage and byutalized they must be to drink any thing 
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which they know will make them appear so beastly and 
disgusting. 

It is not always the case, however, that they are in this. 
way. Sometimes, after drinking for a certain time, they 
will go into another part of the cabin, where the females 
sit, and there they begin to drink some of that same sort 
ef hot: infusion which they swallow inthe morning after 
they wake. ‘Then, perhaps, when they have drank enough 
of this, they amuse themselves with those bits of white 
paper marked with various spots which 1 have already 
mentioned; and lastly, they,conclude the day as they be« 
gan it, by eating. Food is again laid beforethem, which 
they devour, and then go'to sleep. They pull off their 
clothes beforethey lie down; but they do not sleep naked, 
for they lie on large bags filled with feathers, and 
cover themselves with stuffs, some made from the fibres 
of a plant they call flax, and others from the hair that 
grows on a sort of animal, which they kul and eat. 

The women have very white skins, but in general they 
cover themselves so close that nothing can be seen 
except the face and hands. A very pretty girl came 
into the cabin one day whiere I was, and ,aiter the 
simple manners of my own country, I shewed her 
that I wished her te he down; but when I took 
hold of her to Jead her into one comer, the sa- 
vages set up such a yell that I was frightened. The 
poor girl was frightened too, at their noise, for she im- 
mediately ran out-of the cabin: I would have foliowed 
her; but they prevented me.* I suppose she was some 
princess, or great personage; for when I signified my ne- 
cessities to Kasi, he immediately took meto a cabin 
where I found plenty of girls, who, like our owa women, 
were kind and complying. 1 was,old by Kasi that these 
girls form a sort of Anreoy seciety, which is the only 





- - 


* Every reader of Captain Cook’s Voyage to Otaheite, where the inter- 
peurse of the sexes is carried on like avy other domestic occupation, wil] 


easily account for the very natural mistake of this poor islander, 
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thing in which I find any resemblance between the mane 
ners of these savages and our own. 

Their marriages are very strangely celebrated in this 
country. ‘They are generally preceded by what is cals 
Jed courtship, that is the young man and girl meet toge- 
ther, sigh, smilc at each other, tell falsehoods, kiss and 
separate. This continues sometimes for twenty or thirty 
‘moons; and sometimes not more than six or seven. 
When this is finished then they marry. The intended 
husband first buys a little gold hoop which is to be put 
upon the bride’s finger. They go to a large stone build- 
ing, accompanied by their friends and relations, where 
there is a priest waiting for them: he pronounces cer- 
tain words: they kneel down together ; the hoop is plas 
ced upon the finger of the woman, and they immediately 
become man and wife, without any power to separate 
from each other,- Kasi made me to understand, that 
what the priest says is bidding them love and be faithful 
to each other: which they promise to do, in the name 
of their Spirit, whom they call God. But I can hardly 
believe Kasi in this, for I have seen husbands beating 
their wives, and have heard of wives sleeping with other 
men. Surely the great Spirit whom they worship would. 
punish this violation of their vow to him. But they are 


@ superstitious people, and this perhaps is one of their. 


superstitions, 
| (To be continued.) 


———S_—_—_— ——_ 


SIR GEORGE BARLOW. 











In contemplating the dependence of an extensive and. 


populous empire like that of India, on a country so 
infcrior to itself, in all the apparent sources of strength 
and power, it is impossible not to be deeply impressed 
with a conviction of the continual and imminent hazard 
to which our dominion is exposed. It is cbvious that 
even the probability of its duration, and of the safety of 
the European population, must depend on the constant 
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and vigilant exercise of the most consummate address, 
The experience of the early adventurers, and tlie mas- 
sacre at Vellore, afford melancholy evidence that the 
most deplorable consequences will ‘always result from. 
the slightest indiscretions of those who are entrusted 
with civil or military power. A population ofsixty mil- 
lions submitting to the government of a handful of Euros 
peans, can only be retamed in subjection by the omnipo-. 
tence of opinion, and by the union in every circumstance 
connected with'the army of the most rigid discipline, with 
the most perfect disposition to gentleness and.conciliation. 
In proportion to the importance of the evils ‘that may 
result from imbecillity or perverseness, should be the dis- 
couragement of the former, and the punishment of the lat- 
ter. When therefore a governor-general, either from a mise 
taken persuasion of the extent of his own prerogative, or in 
the agony of ungovernable passion, indulges in proceedings 
which evidently tend to the oppression of his inferiors, 
the degradation of his rank} and the ruin of the em- 
pire, he becomes the just object of public animadversion. 
The first symptom of discontent apparent in the officers 
of the Madras army, arose out of the conduct of Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Munro, the quarter master’ general. This 
officer, in a report to Sir John Cradock; the commander in 
chief, in the year 1807, recommended the abolition of a 
contract which had been entered: into with the ‘comman- 
ders of corps, for keeping their camp equipage in a con. 
stant state of preparation for field service; ‘and strongly 
suggested the propriety of transférimg thé provision of 
the camp equipage to his own department, to which, 
he contended it properly belonged. In this report the 
quarter master general insisted that the interest and the 
duty of officers were in direct opposition to each other, 
and plainly indicated that their sense of integrity was not 
sufficiently strong to make them prefer the latter to the 
former. This report was referred to the existing govern- 
ment, who sanctioned it with its approbation, and car- 
ried the measure recommended into effect. ‘The officers 
commanding corps were sensibly affected by the reflec. 






30 — Sir George, Barlow sanctions a breach of law. 


tion thus cast upon their honor. The charges preferred 
in the report charged these officers with a gross and cor- 
rupt viokition of military duty ; and as the act of prefer- 
ring false accusations against oflicers, by an officer, is a 
military offence, they drew up charges against Lieut. Col. 
Munro, which they presented to the commander.in 
chief, General Macdowall, who after much consideration, 
placed Mupro under an arrest on the 20th of January 
1809. Munro appealed against this arrest.to the com- 
mander in chief, thus acknowledging his jurisdiction, 
and submitting to his authority, but fiading that this 
appeal was not productive of the expected effect, he made 
another appeal to.Sir George Barlow, as governor, and he, 
after a consultation with the judge advocate, and the ad- 
vocate general, directed the release of the prisoner: thus 
annihilating the authority of the commander in,, chief, 
For his subservience to the governor, the judge advocate 
general was immediately, rewarded with the situation of 
agent of military stores, and a salary of nearly two thou- 
sand per annum: a situation utterly incompatible with 
the office of judge advocate. 

The charges preferred against Munro were such as 
tlhe articles of war authorized the commander in chief. to 
entertain, and having entertained them, they could not 
legally be disposed of without the intervention and sen- 
tence ofa court martial. Sir George Barlow, therefore, 
sanctioned in the first instance a breach of law by another; 
committed in the second:a breach of law by himself; 
and in the third interposed his authority for the purpose 
of obstructing the course of justice, by preventing a per- 
son charged with a military offence, from undergoing the 
a trial to which thelaw consigned him. General Macdow- 
a all transmitted to the governor a formal protest against 
‘his illegal interposition,,.on, the 25th. On the 27th an 
f oficial letter to the general directed.an immediate com- 
aa pliance with the governor's order. The prisoner was in 
W eousequence released, but the commander in chief pro- 
| ‘ested against the onlers of the governor as illegal and un- 
cdustitutioual ;.and ou the 28th issued the following order; 
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Order of General Macdowall. St 


Head Quarters, Choultry Plain, ‘Fan. 28th, 1809, 

** The immediate departure of Lieutenant General Mae- 
dowall from Madras, will prevent him from pursuing the 
design of bringing Colonel Munro to trial, for disrespect 
to the commander in chief, disobedience of orders, and 
contempt of military authority: in having recourse to 
the civil government in defiance of the officer at the 
head of the army,’ who had placed him under arrest, on 
charges preferred against him by a number of officers, in 
consequence of which ‘appeal direet to the governor in 
council, Lieutenant General Macdowall received a positive 
order from the secretary to government to release Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Munro from his.confinement. Such conduct 
on the part of Colonel Munro being destitate.of subordi- 
nation, subversive of military discipline, a viclation of 
the sacred rights of the commander in chief, and holding 
outa general exampie to the profession, and to his own 
station and character: he feels it incumbent ‘on him to 
express his strong disapprobation of Lieut, Col. Munro’s 
unexampled proceeding, and considers it a solemn duty 
imposed on hin toreprimand Lieutenant Colonel Munro, iv 
general orders, and heis hereby reprimanded accordingly.” 
This order was not published tilt Monday the 30th. 
On the 29th, which was Sunday, it could not be pub- 
lished ; and om that day the commander in chiefem- 
barked for England, in disgust. On the morning: of 
Monday the 30th, the usual printed copy of the order 
was sent in the usual manner by the adjutant general to 
the government, for publication to ‘the treops in the 
garrison. The governor, who had not dared to. impeact 
the conduct of General Macdowall while he was present, 
vented his; anger towards him as’ sopn as he wuas:gone- 
The fury of his indignation was unchained as soon as the 
victim had escaped ; for this purpose a few discharges 
resounded from the guns of the fort, when the ships were 
but faintly descried on the verge of the offing.’ It was: 
pretended that the signal was made for the recal ‘of the 
ships, that the resolution of the gavernment might be 
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32 Ludicrous folly of the governor. 


publicly announced to the commander in chief. Nothing» 
however, was heard but the mingled chorus of laughter, 
contempt, and indignation at the impotent madness 
and ludicrous folly of the governor’s mandate. But 
though the vengeance of mortified pride and of wounded 
vanity was thus disappointed in its immediate object, a 
vain and superfluous order, the abortion of enraged but, 
impudent authority, was issued, by which the appoint- 
ment of the commander in chief was annulled, though 
it had been virtually resigned by the embarkation of the 


general for England. The execution of the general” 


order, regularly issued by the commander in chief pre- 
vious to his departure, devolved upon the deputy adju- 
tant general, Lieutenant Colonel Boles, who in the regu- 
lar discharge of his official duty, had it printed, according 
to the usual custom, and transmitted it to the govern- 
ment for publication to the troops of the garrison. Had 
Lieutenant Colonel Boles neglected todo this, he would 
have been guilty of disobedience to his superior officer, 
an offence which would have subjected him to trial 
by a court martial, and to severe military punishment, 
For this simple, regular, and necessary act of duty he was 
suspended by the fiat of Sir George Barlow. Colonel Cap- 
per, the adjutant general, proceeded as soon as this atroci- 
ous act of power became known with the intention of re- 
presenting'to him that in the: circulation of the general 
order, Lieuteriant Colonel Boles had merely, as his deputy, 
acted in obedience to him his superior. Sir George refused 
tosee him, and he was therefore compelled to leave his 
message with a Mr. Bohun. For this effort of duty and 
propriety Colonel Capper himself was suspended from 
theservice, by an order which assigned, as the justification’ 
of such a proceeding, that it had been made known to 
the governor and council, that the adjutant general of. 
the army was materially’ implicated in giving currency: 
to the offensive gencral order of the commander in chief. 
Colonel Capper followed the example of General Macs 
dowall, aud both died on their return trom India. 
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Major-General Gowdie had in the mean time been ap- 
pointed commander in chief, and by him Lieutenagt 
Colonel Boles was informed that a slight acknowledgs 
ment of his fault would be sufficient to his reinstatement 
in the service. He rejected the proposal with indignation, 
but as permission for the purpose must first be obtained, 
he applied to the governor, ‘stating the object of his 
voyage. His application was at first refused; but the 
governor having sent his secretary, Buchan, who took 
his departure on the 28th of February, and having thus 
gained the start, Boles received leave on the 4th of 
March to follow him if he could: for all the ships had 
sailed, and no more were likely to sail for many 
months. The cruelty of this proceeding was aggravated 
by a peremptory order, to take his passage only from 
the port of Bengal, a distance of one thousand miles. 

The resentment of the army was natural and manly, 
The invitations of Sir George Barlow were declined by the 
king’s troops, and their commanding officer gave at their 
mess, '(indiscreetly we adinit) toasts declaratory of the con- 
tempt and indignation with which the conduct of the go- 
vernor was generally regarded. Such, however, is the frail- 
ty of human nature, that on the appointment of this officer 
to the command of the fort with a large salary, an office 
which had been expressly abolished by the court of 
directors, he propesed the heaith of the governor gene- 
ral at the mess, and on its being unanimously refused 
by the officers present, informed them that as their-cam- 
manding officer, ‘he ordered them to drink it, andthat he 
would.represent their refusal at head quarters in [ng- 
Jand as an act of insubordination. On the third of l’e- 
bruary, Sir George Barlow invited each officer of the 
corps to dinner. ‘They all declined the invitation; the . 
colonel just mentioned, urged them as a military duty 
to retract their answers; and on being asked whether 
they were his orders as commanding officer, answered 
that they were. They therefore obeyed, and the gover- 
wor of Madras enjoyed the luxury of receiving twelve 
VOL. VILL. F 














34 Despotic proceedings. 


guests, who sat at his table with a sort of funereat so- 
lemnity, refusing to partake of one dish, or todrink one 
s of wine. 
mn officers of the army, it has been observed, had 
drawn up a memorial expressive of their grievances, 
which the governor ih this instance just/y considering the 
deliberations of an armed body as illegal, refused to 
transmii to England. But this justifiable act of official 
responsibility was succeeded by a measure of widely 
different character and description. For having taken 
part in the memorial, or for having signed the address to 
Lieutenant Colonel Boles, fourteen field officers were 


suspended by the governor of Madras; a suspension — 


which was servilely enforced by the commander in chief, 
To aggravate the enormity of this proceeding, some of 
the officers thus suspended were ordered to embark for 
England, and one of them, Lieutenant Colonel Robert 
Bell of the Artillery, who declared his intention of ap- 
pealing for redress to the laws of his country, and who for 
that purpose was employed in collecting evidence, ac- 
cording to the express provision of an act of parliament, 
was hurried away by an order from the governor, to the 
destined place of embarkation. Every other measure that 
could irritate the army was adopted in succession; and 
when its just resentment had become so obvious as to be 
no longer regarded with indifference, Colonel Munro, the 
occasion of all these disorders, was employed to detach the 
native troops and the native officers from their European 
officers. The governor likewise prepared a test, which 
all officers were commanded to take; and if any refused 
to take it, they were immediately to be dismissed 
the service. Out of fourteen bundred officers of the 
company’s army on the coast establishinent eight only 
took the test. Fourteen of the company’s officers hav- 
ing refused to take the oath of unconditional obedience 
to the government of Fort Saint George, Colonel Wil- 
kinson of the 30th regiment of foot, surrounded them by 
a party of his own regiment, who had been concealed for 
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that purpose, and to whom he gave these directions; 
“Ifa rescue is attemnpted;~my~ orders are that you put 
every one of them to death.” At length the governor ge- 
neral, alarmed by the increasing and innumerable testi- 
monies of universal discontent, was graciously pleased to 
proclaim an amnesty, from the benefit of which several 
distinguished officers were exempted. Of these, three were 
tried by a court martial, one of whom was honourably ac- 
quitted ; the other two were dismissed the 'service; one 
of them with a strong recommendation to mercy. The 
court martial was immediately dissolved, and another con- 
vened to try the remaining prisoners, and with a disre- 
gard of decency and justice, of which no previous example 
can be found, Colonel Wilkinson, on whom.:a court mars 
tial had been previously demanded, was appointed its 
president. As two thirds of a court must concur ina 
sentence, just two thirds of this court was.composed of 
king’s ofticers. The prisoners, not chusing to trust to the 
impartial justice of a tribunal formed under such ciroum- 
stances, accepted the proffered alternative,‘and were vo- 
luntarily dismissed the service ; and Lieutenant Colonel 
Doveton, who had been honourably acquitted, was for the 
same offence suspended from ail his military functions. 
Such is a brief but correct recapitulation of the mea- 
sures of Sir George Barlow, a short time previous to his 
recal, That an individual so exalted in rank, and so well 
able to reward the services of his literary advocates, should 
not be destitute of eulogists and defenders was to be expec- 
ted : weshall take an early opportunity of refuting the soe 
phisms and misrepresentations, by which they have en- 
deavoured to intimidate the government and deceive the 
public, and earnestly hope that in the mean time an 
enquiry into the merits of Sir George’s conduct will 
be prosecuted with vigor and sincerity by some honest 
champion of persecuted honor and insulted justice, 
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{ 36 ) 
To SAMUEL WHITBREAD, Esq. M. P. 


Sir, 
- Ip any thing were wanting to convince a reflecting 
mind that in this country the spirit of party, rather than 
the spirit of wisdom, regulates: the proceedings of those 
who denominate themselves the Orrosition, that defi- 
ciency would be supplied by the late proceedings of 
yourself and your friends, respecting the article in the 
treaty with France which permits the revival of the slave 
trade, Iwas present, Sir, at the meeting held at the 
Free Mason's tavern, for the purpose of considering what 
steps should be taken by the friends of the abolition of 
the slave trade, under the peculiar circumstances of the 
said article; and I listened with unmixed satisfaction to 
the glowing and energetic censure bestowed by Mr, 
Wilberforce, Lord Grey, Sir. J, Mackintosh, and youre 
self; upon the monstrous permission granted by this 
country to France, for carrying oh a traflic which reli- 
gion, honor, and sound policy alike condemn. No man 
in .the kingdom more deeply laments that concession, or 
more strongly abhors the foul purposes for which it was 
made than myself; no man would be more anxious to res 
cal the sanction if possible; but, at the same time, 


though I have ever beena strenuous advocate for the war 


now so gloriously terminated, I confess I am not pre- 
pared to go quite so far as you and your political friends, 
who, while we were at war, called aloud for peace, and 
mow we are at peace, call as loudly for war. 

_ With regard to yourself, indeed, I am not much sur- 
prized at this inconsistency. Your whole public life has 
been onc series of crude, undigested sentiments conflict- 
ing With iamature practice. Ido not believe you ever 
thought ove hour, before you acted, how you would act, 
or ever remembered, one hour after you had spoken, what 
you had said. The play-thing of your own passions, a 
political bubble, inflated by vauity, and sustained by 


confidence, a inachine, blindly acting from impulses ef 
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whose origin or tendency you know nothing, each succeed 
ig year of your parliamentary conduct has been marked by 
fresh contradictions, arising not so much from any fluctu- 
ation of principle, as from the total absence of it. 1 use the 
word principle, not in reference to moral integrity, for I be- 
lieve your intentions have always been good: [consider you 
as an honest, well meaning man, whose blunders,all spring 
‘from the head; and when Laccuse youof a wantof priuc® 
ple, Iwish to be understood as meaning no more than that I 
regard you as one who acts without forethought, witheut 
any fixed and settled plan, without any definitive concep 
tions resulting from a correct and patient examination of a 
question. Whatever praise may be given to you for the can» 
dor with which you sometimes retract your errors, and ac- 
knowledge your blunders, it must at least be allowed that 
no man furnishes ampler opportunities for such candour 
than yourself. Your annual prognostics. about the. issue 
of the war, were as regularly delivered as those: of: the 
jearned Dr. Moore himself in his almanack ;» yet, how 
have they been answered ? In what situation would this 
country, in what situation would Europe, and the world 
have been had the British government yielded to the 
clamour of your party, and adopted its pusillanimous 
councils ? Would Napoleon now be wandering among 
the iron mines of Elba; or the Emperor Alexander ban- 
quetting upon the manly and noble congratulations of a 
nation of whose applause he is justly proud? Peace, was 
the constant burden of your song, and disasters the un- 
varying tenor of your prophesies.* How long did you 
laboriously mock at the victories of Wellingto®, and 
breathe forth your patriotic sighs for the anticipated fate 
of that brave army he commanded? How persevering 
were your attacks upon my Lord Castlereagh, uotil you 


_— 
. 





—— 


* The lamented Perceval, in alluding to your constant and dismal forebod- 
ings, once applied, and most happily, the follawing couplet; 1 dare say 
you remember the occasion : | 

“ Destroy his wel, or sophistry, in vair, 
The cycatuxe’s at his dirty work again,” 
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were a little calmed by a significant hint which the noble 
lord gave you, when he answered that he had no explana- 
tion to give of certain expressions he applied to you, and 
which you desired might be taken down. You profess 
to venerate and toimitate Mr. Fox. Your appeais to his 
memory are frequent. I do notdispute your veneration 
for that great man; but your imitation is most abomi- 
nably executed. His very errors were entitled to more re- 
pect than your virtues, because they flowed at least from 
the efforts of a capacious mind, sincere in its search af- 
ter truth, while your virtues seem to originate in pure 
animalsensibilities. A character so formed is necessarily 
the sport of circumstances; and therefore, I repeat, that I 
am not surprized at finding you, the eternal advocate of 
peace, now lamenting that peace has been concluded, 
and affirming that the war ought to have been protracted. 
And for what purpose?—To force France into a recog- 
nition of a practice which we have thought it wise to 
adopt! I shall hardly be believed ane I quote your own 
words. Here they are— 


“Let what would be the government, and whoever might be 
the ruler this, (the abolition of the Slave Trade,) was a ques. 
tion which, WITH OR WITHOUT ALLIANCE, I would not be 
disposed to abandon, and till it was carried, I THINK THE 
SWORD OUGHT NOT TO BE SHEATHED.” 


In this terrible and warlike denunciation, in this bold 


and decisive language, who can recognize the puling ad-, 


vocate for peace, the whining mourner over slaughtered 
thousands inthe field of battle, the sentimental expositor 
of all@the evils of war? He who would not have shed 
one drop of blood to save or avenge murdered royalty; he 
who could see a guiltless king, a virtuous queen, an un- 
offending princess, perishing ignominiously on a scaffold 
With stoical apathy ; he who saw nothing to fight for when 
Europe was threatened with one universal military despo. 
tism, fatal alike to letters, arts, sciences, morals, and civili- 
zation ; he who would negociate with an insolent usurper, 
avowedly bent upon the destruction of this country; he 
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who laughed at the infant struggles of Spain and Portugal ; 
he who would have sheathed the sword, and thrown away 
the shield in the day of peril, now that the danger is past 
and the day-star of peace and concord among nations ap- 
pears, is for casting away the scabbard once again, and 
prepared to array this country single-handed, * with or 
without alliance,” against Europe and the world, to 
accomplish a contingent benefit which may be_ better 
accomplished by conciliatory negociation. Matchless 
inconsistency ! 

To demand this compliance on the part of France, I 
contend we have no right: to persuade and solicit, we 
may with honour and dignity. But why should we ex- 
pect that France will be prepared to abolish a trade precipi- 
tately at our bidding, when we ourselves required twenty 
years of inquiry and proof, before our own legislature could 
be prevailed upon to do it? The national honour may be 
said to require that we should have insisted upon the 
abolition of the entire trade; but the national honour of 
france would equally have required that she should not 
be compelled or driven to the recognition of any thing 
contrary to her own presumed interests. Iam not con- 
sidering now the question of the policy or impolicy, vir- 
tueor infamy of the traffic; I am regarding it merely as 
a question to be arranged between contracting powers : 
and supposing France unwilling to comply with our re- 
quest, then say you I would not have sheathed the sword 
till she did; IL would have increased our taxes, shied our 
best blood, and multiplied all the calamities of war till 
we had driven her into such a concéssion. And*how 
would you have set about the task, supposing the other 
powers of Europe had remained neutral? and that is taking 
the most favourable supposition. Would you have 
marched an army to the gates of Paris, or would you have 
began by conquering the provinces, and reserving the 
capital for the conclusion ? Wise politician! 

In truth, however, I am move inclined to pity than con- 
demn your situation, A war vigorously prosecuted, and 
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honorably concluded, has placed the present ministers on 
such a proud eminence that the country wishes no change. 
Wise measures are repaid by unlimited confidence ; and 
in the accomplishment of what you have been Jong calling 
for, you find the bane of your own political importance. 
“ How different oft the thing we wished for 
Most, from that for which we wished.” 
Your party rose into consequence by the clamour it 


excited against the war; always a popular, and sometimes 


2 factious topic: with the termination of that war it will 
descend to its former level. A few domestic events, (the 
Princess of Wales has been eagerly seized on,) may, 
from time to time, help to drag you into public notice; 
but substantially, ‘* Othello’s occupation’s gone !” I wish, 
however, for yourown sake, that you had notso broadly 
forfeited all claim to consistency, as in the sentiments I 
havealready quoted. You condemning ministers because 
they made peace! Iremain, yours, &c. 

| Pubticvs. 








THE REVIEWER. 


The Letiers of Lord Nelson to Lady Hamilton, &c. &c. 


Tue character of Lord Nelson, while i has always 
been the subject of anxious enquiry and generally of 
ardent admiration among his countrymen, has sustained 
the most serious, and repeated injury from the zeal or 
avarice of officiousand mercenary biographers. ‘To eulo- 
gize his errors and his vices with an enthusiasm which 
renders their merited eulogies of his virtues the object of 
suspicion; to degrade and vilify the humble and un- 
obtrusive individuals, whose only crime was their posses- 
sion of the virtues congenial to their sex, and their dis- 
taste of masculine effrontery, and wanton ostentation ; 
to praise with zealous velhemence the audacious and pro- 
fligate violators of every virtuous tie and every social 
decency; have been the, grateful and hallowed duties, 


\ 


not merely of ihe practised book-maker, or the ignorant 
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enthusiast, but of individuals who by virtue of their 
sacred office approach the throne, the spiritual instruce 
tors of the people, and the ornaments of science. Lady 
Nelson was a woman of domestic habits, whose temper 
did not accord with the vehement and romantic disposi« 
tion of her husband : Ais conduct we shall not scrutinize: 
but it is adisgrace to the individuals whom we are thus 
compelled to condemn, an opprobrium to the country, 
and an insult to every class of readers, that modest worth 
should thus be subjected by the reverend professors of 
the Christian faith to every species of brutal defamation, 
while individuals exutting in their folly, and assuming 
the garb and the freedom of the opposite sex, are held 
up to the gaze of the public as the legitimate objects of 
applause. ‘To refrain from animadversion on the private 
conduct of Lord Nelson was all that could be demanded 
from the most friendly biographer: to defame virtue and 
emblazon vice was an act which could only be expected 
in the lowest of the literary rabble. 

The volumes before us exhibit in full display the me- 
rits and defects of Lord Nelson’s character. His enthu- 
siasm in the cause of his country, the ardor of his friend- 
ship and his love, and the vehemence of his hatred, are 
equally conspicuous. His decisive manner of expressing 
his opinion of men and things may be attributed to the 
justifiable confidence of superior talent, and to a neces- 
sary habit of prompt decision. His vulgarities were the 
natural result of bis profession, and his verbal profaneness 
may also be palliated by the same excuse. But his other 
frailties exhibited in these volumes will not so easily be 
pardoned: his conduct to his wife was at least unaccounta- 
ble; and his politeness and continual expression of friend- 
ship for Sir William Hamilton, could only be justified by 
the supposition that his attachment to Lady Hamilton 
was platonic. 

It will be seen by the accompanying letter that there 
can be no doubts of the authenticity of the correspondence 
thus published. 
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42 Authenticity of the letters. 


‘“* To the Editor. 


Through the medium of your work I beg leave to request 
this letter may be laid before the public, in order to justify 
and clear me of any ill-grounded imputation that may have 
been laid to my charge. I have seen in the public papers, 
with the greatest uneasiness and concern, that letters from the 
late Lord Nelson to myself have been published and offered for 
sale, I am also informed that blame has thereby been attached 
to me, for giving publicity to such private documents. Had I 
in any manner whatever, sanctioned or authorized such publica- 
tion, the public, and most’ particularly those individuals whose 
names are therein mentioned, as well as my friends, might have 
just right to impute such blame to me; but I hereby declare 
they have been published entirely unknown to me, never having 
in any way, by word or deed, authorised, sanctioned, or advised 
their publication. 

«The letters in question were given by me for the express 
purpose of making selections from them, towards the illustra- 
tion of the life of Lord Nelson, which I intended at that period 
to have published myself. These letters were fraudulently with- 
held, and undue advantage taken of the existing circumstances, 
which latter deprived me of the only means to regain them. Add- 
ed to this it has been most cruelly reported that I have reaped 
some pecuniary advantages from the sale of this publication. 
In answer tothis, I protest most solemnly that I never have 
received directly or indirectly in any way whatsoever, the small- 
pst pecuniary advantage or emolument therefrom. 

Mr. Editor, ; 
Temple-place, Your humble servant, 
Blackfriar’s road, June Sth, 1814. Emma Hamitton.” 


Of the existing circumstances to which Lady Hamilton 
alludes, we are necessarily ignorant, and we shall not be 
so uugallant as to express our astonishmentat her assertis 
ous. Yet an injunction in a case of this kind might surely 
be obtained on application ; and many individuals whose 
hames are in these volumes exposed to the world, would 
willingly share in the expence. For our own parts we 
cannot sympathize in the distress of a lady who could 
commit these documents to the bands of any man, with 
out a feeling very different from that of exultation. Who 
ean vead the subjoined effusions without amazement that 
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Equivocal gallantry. 43 


the female who indited them, and who forms the subject 


of their contents, should suffer them to depart froin her 
custody ? 


Friday night, nine o'clock, St. George, (March, 1801.) 

‘* Having, my truly dearest friend, got through a great deal 
of business, 1 am enabled to do justice to my private feelings, 
which are fixed for ever on you, and about you, whenever the 
public service does not arrest my attention. 

‘*] have read all your kind and affectionate letters ; and have 
read them frequently over ; and committed them to the flames 
much against my inclination, There was one I rejoiced not to 
have read at the time. It was where you consented todine and 
sing with ****, Thank God it was not so! I could not have 
borne it, and now less than ever. But I now know he never can 
dine with you; for you would go out of the house sooner than 
suffer it ; and as to letting him hear you sing, I only hope he 
will be struck deaf and you dumb, before such a thing should 
happen. 

** You cannot think how much my feelings are alive towards 
you; probably more than ever, and they never can be diminish-= 
ed. My hearty endeavours shall not be wanting to improve, 
and to give us new ties of regard and affection. 

* * * * 
“© My dearest heloved, 

“To say that I think of you by day and night, and all day 
and all night, (would) but too faintly express my feelings of love 
and affection towards you. ** Unbounded affection, Our 
dear, excellent good * * is the only one who knows any thing 
of the matter, and she has promised me when you*** * * 
again, to take every possible care of you, as a proof of her never- 
failing regard for your own dear Nelson. Believe me that I ain 
incapable of wronging you in thought, word, or deed. No! not 
all the wealth of Peru, could buy me for one moment; it is 
all yours, and reserved wholly for you and certainly *** from 
the first moment of our happy, dear, enchanting blessed meet- 
ing, the thoughts ofsuch happiness, my dearest, only beloved, 
makes the blood fly into my head. The call of our country is 4 
duty which you would deservedly in the cool moments of re- 
flection reprobate, was I to abandon, and I should feel so dis- 
graced by seeing you ashamed of me. As you loye how mnst 


you feel! My heart cherish it, J shall, my best beloved if its 








































44 Lord Nelson's poetical powers. 


pleases God, a victor, and it shall be my study to transmit an 
unsullied name. There is no desire of wealth, no ambition that 
could keep me from all my soul holds dear. No, it is to save 
my country, my wife in the eye of God; and ******* will 
tell you that all is right, and then only think of our happy 
meeting. 

«« Ever, for ever, I am yours, only yours, even beyond this 


world 
‘ ‘‘ Netson and Bronte, 


‘¢ For ever, for ever, your own Nelson.” 
* * * 7 


« Your resemblance is so deeply engraved in my heart, that 
there it can never be effaced; and who knows? some day I may 
have the happiness of having a living picture of you.” 





‘It is your sex that made us go forth, and seem to tell us, 
¢ None but the brave deserve the fair ;? and if we fall. we still 
live in the hearts of those females. You are dear to us ; it is 
your sex who rewards us, itis your sex that cherish our ine- 
mories ; and you, my dear honoured friend, are, believe me, 
the first, the best of your sex. 

‘© | have been the world around and in every corner of it, 
and never yet saw your equal, or even one which could be put 
in comparison with you. You know how to reward virtue, 
honour, and courage, and never toask if it is placed in a prince, 
duke, lord, or peasant.” 





The poetry of Lord Nelson, if it be not remarkable for 
metrical harmony, or grammatical correctness, expresses 
the feelings of an ardent mind and susceptible heart in 
forcible and affecting language. 


To Emma, 


Tho’ Emma’s polish’d verse superior shine, 
Tho’ sensibility grace every line, 
Tho" her soft muse be far above all praise, 
And female tenderness inspire her lays, 
Deign to receive, tho’ unadorned, 

By the poetic art, 

The rude expressions which 

A suilor’s untaught heart : 
A heart susceptible, sincere, and true, 4 
A heart by fate and nature torn in two; 3 
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Lady Hamilton's ardor. 


One half to duty and his country due, 
The other better half to love and you. 


Sooner shall Britain’s sons resign, 
The empire of the sea, 

Than Hency shall renounce his faith, 
His plighted faith to thee! 

And waves on waves shall cease to roll, 
And tides forget to flow, 

Ere thy true Heury’s constant love, 
Or ebb or change shall know, 


He abounds in phrases and expressions more appro- 
priate to the forecastle than to the quarter-deck, They 
might be forgiven in the heat of action, or in expostu- 
lating with his sailors, but what can we think of such 
expressions as the following when addressed to a lady ? 


« Mrs, D. isa d d pimping b——h. She would have 
pimped for Lord B., or Lord L., or Captain M. N., of 
, or any oueelse, She is ail vanity ; fancies herself beau. 
tiful, witty ; in short, like you. She be d——d.” 

** Old mother L is ad db » but I do not un. 
derstand what you mean, or what plan.” 

** ] send you a very impertinent letter from that old cat. I 
always hated the old B—— ; but was she young and beautiful 
as an angel. 1 am engaged. I am all, soul and body, my 
Emma's.” 

















The letters of Lady Hamilton herself are not less are 
dent and enthusiastic than those of her brave and noble 
admirer. We may be tempted hereafter to gratify our 
readers by extracts from her amatory verses, In the mean 
time we beg leave, even discarding all consideration of the 
immorality“So conspicuous in these volumes, to protest 
against the unnecessary and expensive publication of the 
correspondence at large. All the interesting matter 
which the work contains, might have been compressed 
within the compass of ten pages; and while the expe- 
rienced purchaser had avoided expensive imposition, the 
young and the innocent would have escaped the danger 
of corruption, 
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MEMOIRS OF A WIG. 
(Continued from vol. vii, page 482.) 





Asovt three days after I had arrived at Paris, my 


master took me with him to a resfaureteur’s, when he. 


determined daily to take his firicasee. We chanced to 
sit next to an elderly gentleman, whose manners greatly 
possessed me in his favour, except that he sat with his 
bat on, which proved to me that he was nota French- 
man, or at Jcast, one of your well-bred ones; for these 
persons pique themselves more upon a strict attention 
to the cut of a hat, the form ofa bow, or the mode of 
conducting themselves in a room, than to the obsclete 
duties of morality, or any other important obligations. 
I had just fallen into a deep reverie upon the assertion 
made by Baron Masures, that the disuse of cocked hats 
was the first cause of the revolution in France, and was 
anticipating scarcely less fatal results from the wearing 
of a hat ina room filled with polite people, when my 
neighbour at onee broke the thread of my cogitations, by 
suddenly removing his chapeau, and exposing to my 
astonished and delighted view—what?—Why my very 
old friend and fellow gossip, the little bob-wig of the 
English judge! Our surprize was mutual, aud I have 
the vanity to believe that our joy was so also. We were 
anxious to converse, and, accordingly, I pitched forward 
a little over my wearer’s right ear, that I might approach 
somewhat nearer to my old companion, while he, ani- 
mated by an equal desire for colloquial recreation, 
popped on the left ear of his possessor, and kindly met 
me half way. ‘* Brother,” said I, “ how fares it with 
you? I am truly happy to meet with such an old friend 
in this foreign country. You are not much altered. I 
am anxious to learn by what means you reached this 
spot.” “Tam also d—d anxious,” returned the little 
bob, “to be acquainted with the particulars of your pe- 
regrinations since that fatal evening when 1 overheard of 
my master's nasrow escape from the dressingsroom of 
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The feast of reason and the flow of reason. AT 


Lady ——. How the devil did you get away? I exs 
pected nothing less than your complete extermination, 
as your wearer could not be found. My master wasina 
d—d rage, and when he afterwards received a note tax- 
ing him with having made too free with the wife of a 
certain great man, he threw the letter behind the fire, 
swore it was all ‘ false as hell,’ and vowed poor , who 
was to be brought up for judgment that day for what 
had been denominated a libel, should have two years’ 
imprisonment, instead of one, as he had previously de« 
termined, The poor fellow was not brought up that day, 
after all, and in the evening I went with my lord toa 
dinner at a certain great house, where I had often been 
before, and where we were received with great distinc- 
tion by the owner of the mansion, a good, jovial, portly 
looking gentleman, who was always very fond of my 
master, While at dinner, some of the company, who 
had heard of his affair with Lady , and of your abe 
sence, began to quiz him a little on the subject, but the 
ground was too delicate to be touched on, and his lord- 
ship immediately flew into such a passion, and began to 
swear so prodigiously, that the quizzer thought it most 
prudent to make an apology for his jcke. My master, 
at this * feast of reason, and flow of soul,’ stuffed and 
gormandized with such a gluttonous appetite, and withal 
drank such an enormous quantity of wine, that when he 
attempted to step into his carriage he unfortunately 
reeled across the court-yard, and fell at full length on the 
ground; and it being a very rainy night, the contour of 
my form was so completely changed and mutilated, that, 
as soon as we reached home, I was thrown into a tub of 
water for the purpose of purification, A week elapsed 
before I was sufficiently cleansed to be rescued from my 
watery habitation, and then I was considered so d d 
filthy that I must no longer be placed on the head of my 
illustrious owner. I was therefore given to one of my 
lord’s tradesmen, who attended the house daily, and who 
liked my appearance vastly ; and, by the bookseller, for 





















48 Literary disappoiniment. 


be was a retailer of literature, I was metamorphosed into 
a sort of Welch wig, to keep his ears warm behind his | 
counter on cold frosty mornings and evenings. I did not : 
much like my new occupation at first, as it was less illus- 
trious than those [ had been accustomed to fill; but use, 
insome degree, reconciled me to my degradation, and I 
become habituated to waiting on casual customers. In 
this new situation, however, I continued to improve my 
knowledge of the world: for scarcely had I been a month 
in the shop, before I discovered that even the bookseller 
was a man of consequence, and had lis levees and audi- 
ences aud so forth, as well as his betters. Notice was 
one day given of his intention, on the following morning, 
to give an audience to a long list of authors, who had 
left their manuscripts and their cards with him some 
six months before, for perusal and acceptance, and the day 
of literary judgment had now arrived. I was perfectly 
at home, my dear friend, on this occasion, and, assuming 
all my consequence, I really gave my wearer quite the 
air and appearance of a man of importance. He seated hime 
selfin an arm chair, and Mr. Scribble was announced, who, 
with a very humble bow begged to inquire if Mr. Gripe- 
well had read his M.S. “* Yes, he could not say but he 
had, and it was very ingenious, but to speak the truth, 
no poetry would go down, at present, but that of Scott 
and my Lord Byron, and one or two others of established 
fame, and who were licenced to insult the public with 
any kind of trash they pleased.” “ Then,” quoth Mr. 
Scribble, “ you will not give me one hundred guineas for 
this ode upon Amsterdam.”—* Not I, faith,” returned 
Gripewell, “I have no money to speculate with at pre- 
sent, and iff had I should try to get a share in Lord 
Byron’s next job. Good morning, Mr. Scribble!” Away 
went the poet, with every emotion of mingled indigna- 
tion and disdain in his countenance; and he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Plagiary, who very independently de- 
manded if his MS. had been examined. His assurance 
miet with a better reception than Scribble’s modesty. 
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Bibliopocal liberality. 49 


His piece appeared to have been a farrago compounded of , 
a strange mixture of tragic and comic sentiments, stolen 
from almost every author who had written since the 
deluge, and, therefore, the compiler had the merit of 
being an universal reader. ‘ This may do, Mr. Pla 
giary,” says Gripewell, ‘ but you ask too much money, 
tis out of all reason. I cannot do any such thing. Fifty 
pounds for as many sheets of paper: why, you must 
think me touched.”—* What do you offer?” replied Pla- 
giary.—** Never give above five pounds for a_ single 
duodecimo; and that’s a great deal too much, when you 
add to it paper and printing, and advertising, and a long 
list of e¢ cetera.”—'.)—m your five pounds,” answered 
Plagiary, “ give me my MS,”—Gripewell opened his 
desk, and took out a bank note of five pounds, and held 
it towards the scribbler— you may not have a better 
offer, but a great deal more trouble: if it sells well, I'll 
be liberal. There’s money down, and few booksellers 


~ willdo that.” Plagiary “ looked and sighed, and sighed 


and looked again,”’ and then, with a half-eager, half-re- 
luctant motion, popped out his hand, and pocketed the 
note. A train of scribblers followed, but I will not weary 
you with an account of their various receptions: it will 
be sufficient to assure you, that Plagiary was the 
best paid for his time and trouble. When the levee was 
over, and I was laid on the shelf for the day, I could not 
avoid soliloquizing a little on the usage which talent met 
with at the hands of my avaricious possessor; but I at 
last reconciled myself with the hope that there were but 
few Gripewells in the world. From that time I have 
remained in my present employ: and it is but justice to 
my maaster to say that, on some Occasions, when he has 
been pretty sure of a good return, he has shewn some 
pretty fair symptoms of liberality ; and it is only a 
fortnight since that he determined to set out for France 
in company with a literary friend to prepare something 
for publication which might promote his fame and fill 


», his pockets. It is on this pursuit that we are now here, and 
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50 Capital indignities. 


to which I am indebted for this most lucky rencontre ; 
and now, my dear friend, let me hear the particulars of 
your adventures.”— I was ready to oblige my ald friend, 
and had just time to get to the end of my narrative, 
when a devil of an uproar broke out at the opposite side 
of the room; and our two masters wishing to gain every 
information on the subject, and, consequently, to make use 
of both their ears, replaced us on the tips of their pericrania, 
and of course put an end to our colloquy. The dispute was 
merely of a political nature, and arose from an assertion 
of one of the disputants that it was wrong for a certain 
illustrious duchess to appear in a public company at 
Paris, for the first time, in an English hat; the other 
maintained the freedom of taste, and most manfully argued 
in favour of the right of wearing whatever pleased one- 
self best; the dispute grew warm, and the language of 
recrimination flowed so rapidly and so loudly that it was 
evident other consequences would ensue, unless the other 
part of the company interfered. My master was the 
first to make a movement to this effect, and he had 
scarcely moved from his seat, before his penetration 
was illustrated by the drawing of their swords on 
the part of the two gentlemen, and the exchange 
of two or three very fyrious but very harmless 
thrusts before any one could get near enough to prevent 
mischief. My master caught the arm of the advocate 
ofthe English hat, just as he meditated a most desperate 
lunge, but, in the struggle which ensued, I received 4 
violent blow, which dismounted me from my position, 
and ignominiously laid me on floor, where I was trame 
pled upon most unfeelingly by twenty or thirty 
feet together, which squeezed all the powder out of my 
composition, destroyed its beauteous regularity, and 
reduced me toa truly pitiable situation. After lying 
m this state for some minutes, during which I was too 
much agitated to attend the passing occurrences, J was 
recovered from the floor, and replaced on my master’s 
head, which I no longer ornamented. He seemed to be . 


Astrological predictions. 51 


very sensible of the provoking change which I had expe 
rienced, for he immediately pleced his hat over me, and 
took avery early opportunity of making the best of his way 
to the shop of the nearest friseur, where L was once more 
put into passable shape and decency of appearance. 

For several days after this affair, my master laid him- 
self up at home, for he had received a contusion between 
his organs of sight, which materially detracted from his 
comeliness of countenance ; and during this suspension of 
his daily amusements, | was generally hung on a nail at 
his elbow, where I had the opportunity to hear every 
thing which passed. As my owner was generally considered 
a man of extensive knowledge and fine taste, he was usu- 
ally consulted by many persous on all occasions where 
the advice of an intermediate individual was considered 
necessary. It was, therefore, my lot to hear a great 
many most singular applications during my suspension 
from the nail. Various people, considering his informa- 
tion as of an astrological description, and that his ac- 
quaintance with the stars would enable him to discover 
the course of future events, came to him to ascertain the 
probability of Napoleon’s return to the throne of France, 
before they ventured to take the oath of allegiance to 
their restored sovereign. On these occasions, my master 
took great care not to undeceive the querists, but uni- 
formly asserted the impossibility of any occurrence which 
could again overturn the power of the Bourbons. Not 
uafrequently L have seen him called upon by pining wi- 
dows who were anxious to learn whether their husbands 
had in truth fallen in the field of battle, or whether they 
were still alive, and only prisoners or fugitives in some 
foreign Jand. ‘These my master satisfied as reason best 
pointed out, and generally dismissed them, fully convin- 
ced that he held conference with some supernatural bee 
ing. Young girls, who came to discover their own fate, 
or the constancy of their lovers, or matters of such com. 
mon-place description, he usually sent away without mak- 
ing the slightest attempt to gratify their curiosity, but 
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52 Reward of loyalty. 


contented himself with reading them a moral lesson, in- 
stead of developing to them the mysteries they desired to 
penetrate. 

Soon after my possessor was able to make a decent ap- 
pearance, and had ventured out before the public, as he 
wandered carelessly through one of the suburbs, we met a 
grand procession, when very inattentively, but with the 
best intention, he took off his hat, and shouted “ Vive le 
Roi.” Scarcely had the words escaped his lips before 
he was beset by a whole gang of furious canaille, who 
snatched me from his head, and flung me with the most 
democratic violence to a great distance across the street. 
I fell into a filthy sewer which had been newly opened, 
and where I remained several hours in the utmost dan- 
ger of suffocation, until, under cover of the night, a rat 
dragged me out of the surrounding filth, and conveying 


‘me up the steep sides of the sewer, was about to regale 


himself upon some of the most attractive constituents of 
ny composition, when a sudden noise made him desist 
from his intended depredations, and scamper away as fast 
ashe could. As the footsteps which had scared my enemy 
approached, I could distinctly make out that it was a body 
of intoxicated republicans who were approaching me, and 
this discovery renewed all my apprehensions, especially, 
when after a short interval, I was selected with a very 
rude kick which hurled meintothe open window of an hose 
pital. Here I was taxen up by one of the attendants on the 
following morning, and given to a porter, who cleansed 
me thoroughly, and swore I should serve to save a new 
one ot which he had very recently became possessed. In 
this new situation, I had opportunities of frequently see- 
ing wounded Frenchmen brought in, who bad suffered in 
consequence of the intemperance of their political feel- 
lings, which had hurried them into rencontres, From 
the conversation of these men, I was soon convinced that 
the public mind in France was, by no means, in that 
state of tranquillity in which I had hoped to find it; and 
as my new owner was a staunch Bourbon, L was very of= 
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A conclusion. 53 


ten snatched off and hurled in his face for speaking con- 
temptuously of Napoleon and his followers. One morn- 
ing, I was nota little astonished and concerned to see 
brought into this receptacle of misery and pain, my last 
worthy master, who had been wounded in an evening 
fray, for presuming to declare that white was an em- 
blem of purity, and much to be preferred to the tawdry 
hues of green and yellow. Theexpression, though lite- 
rally meant without reference to any other subject, was 
taken politically, and my poor old friend was instantly 
run through the shoulder by the sword of a Colonel of 
the Legion of Honour. 1 was so strangely metamorpho- 
sed that he could not recollect me, and as I had no great 
desire to claim any acquaintance with a person insucha 
melancholy situation, I forbore to make myself known 
tohim. But I had sufficient opportunities to discover 
that he was still the unaltered aristocrat I had left him, 
and that neither bruises nor insults had produced any ef- 
fect on his political disposition other than to give it a 
greater degree of firmness and durability. My possessor 
finding in him a man of congenial habits and impressions, 
was very kind to him, and greatly alleviated his suffer- 
ings, While the latter, won by kindness, communicated 
to him the narrative of his troubles from his emigration 
to England, at the time of the revolution, to the present 
moment; but as’the former part would be too tedious, and 
as nothing particular had occurred since he lost me, 
I shall forbear to enter into these details. The 
same wish to avoid any unreasonable trespass on your 
room, and the patience of your readers, induces me to 
break off my present communication, and to promise 
you a continuance of my relation for your next number. 

Pervuke, Jun. 
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Tur EMPEROR, rus KING, anv tus DUCHESS 
or OLDENBURGH: 





Tur enthusiasm of the public is at length subsiding 
into rational exultation; the votaries of fashion, and the 
sons of business, return with equal reluctance to their 
usual pursuits ; the sinecure clerk once more whiles away 
the dreadful interval between ten and four over the co- 
lumns of the Herald; and country cousins relieve ther 
harrassed relatives from the torture of attendance. The 
Prince recurs to his whiskers and his Curagoa; Lord 
Headfort reverts to his reflections on a life well spent; 
Lord Ellenborough resumes the practice of self-denial ; 
and last, not least, the reyal strangers return to their ree 
spective countries. 

To say that they return accompanied by the respectful 
admiration of every rank and description of the commu- 
nity, isas high a eulogy on the good sense and virtue of the 
British people as upon the personages who have command- 
ed their applause. Their reception has testified that it 
1S not the mere magnificence of princely ostentation, the 
glitter of harness, the splendor of uniform, by which our 
enthusiasm is excited and our affections captivated ; that 
the mild and domestic virtues are the favorite objects of 
our respectand applause ; and that we can distinguish exe 
alted merit, though resigning the honors, and disclaiming 
the insiguia ofrank. Such conclusions, indeed, are more 
favorable to the nation than to those who govern it; for 
if it be admitted that the applause of the public in one 
quarter is the offspring of virtue and good sense, their re- 
probation in another may fairly be attributed to the same 
sources. While our visitors were welcomed by the pub- 
lic huzzas, and private eulogies of every rank of spectas 
tors, the passage of certain individuals through the streets 
Was clandestinely silent, or accompanied by testimonies 
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Their courtesies. 55 


of disapprobation, loud and expressive in themselves, 
and still more distressing to the unfortunate party to whom 
they were addressed, by the striking contrast afforded in 
other parts of the procession. 

The Emperor, his sister, and the King of Prussia, dis+ 
played in theiracceptance of various invitations a courtesy 
worthy of their rank, and a facility of disposition in the 
best sense of the word, which did equal credit to their 
hearts and understandings; but it was obvious, and we 
lave private reasons to be assured, that they would 
most willingly have dispensed with much of the pomp 
and splendor by which they were surrounded ; that their 
minds were fixed on other objects than fétes, and sups 
pers ; that a discharge of fire works would in their opini- 
on have yielded a poor compensation for the loss of any 
portion of time or knowledge ; and that they were much 
more happy in their own society, than when surrounded 
by all the beauty and magnificence which nature could 
display, or art produce. They conceived it to be pos- 
sible that the rulers of kingdoms, the guardians of mora 
lity, and the objects of national imitation, might be more 
worthily and profitably employed than in superintending 
the progress of the most extensive fire-works,or contriving 
syinpathetic tables, and adorning the side-board with 
artificial rivulets, They evidently preferred a view of 
the dock-yards to the sight of a suspected female’s gar- 
ter, and regarded the duties and enjoyments of social in- 
tercourse as more worthy of envy than all the distractions 
of that incontinence which hates whom it injures. 

With notions so singular it is not surprizing that they 
should have strenuously resisted the importunities of 
their royal host to remain another month in England to 
witness his fire-works, which he assured them would be 
ready for explosion by the tweutieth of July: it was in 
vain that the pages shed tears, and the privy purse ime 
plored their acquiescence in speechless agony. Obdu- 
rate Alexander! how couldst thou resist a prince’s anxious 
wish, acolonel’s importunities, a stripling’s distresses? 
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Princess of Oldenburgh! how couldst thou steel thy tens 
der heart against the solicitations of a prince of filty-two, in 
all the majesty of whiskers! Yet such, alas! was the 
insensibility of these illustrious personages, that notwith- 
standing ten French artists arrived at a great expence sole- 
ly for the purpose of expedition; notwithstanding one of 
the most exalted individuals inthe kingdom caught three 
colds, and drank three extra bottles of cherry brandy, 
in superintending, with trembling anxiety, their too tar- 
dy progress; notwithstanding the fore finger of the se- 
cretary was worn out and his ink exhausted in the trans- 
mission of hourly instructions; and notwithstanding our 
gracious Regent declared with solemnity that his age 
should surpass, in splendor of fire-works, that of Kien 
Long; they absolutely refused to remain even for a sine 
gle day to witness these exertions of ingenuity: mo- 
rosely observing that the happiness of the people was of 
more consequence to them than the rise of a sky-rocket ; 
and that after observing the battle of Leipsic, all mi- 
nor exhibitions of light and gunpowder must be ut- 
terly insignificant. 

It is one of the accompaniments of folly that it always 
occasions its own humiliation when it is most anxious to 
conceal its indiscretions, and to disguise its compunctions 
beneath the garb of exultation. The late festivities 
have evinced so forcibly as to preclude the possibility of 
further delusion, that all attempts to divert the public 
mind from the cause of justice and humanity by packed 
assemblies, and splendid exhibitions, are as fruitless as 
they arc unmanly. It was in vain that the cream-co- 
floured horses pranced majestically in all the pride of 
conscious ornament, that the carriage was admired for its 
taste and beauty; that the guards were habited in their 
best apparel ; and that the visitors of the Regent con- 
formed with the usual formalities of etiquette. It would 
notdo. ‘The wrongs of an injured woman, the stern vine 
dictiveness of a husband who. was himself by no means 
remarkable for purity of morals, or decorum of conduct, 
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atid the outrage on public feeling, and the habits of exe 
alted rank which had so lately been committed, all con- 
spired to exasperate the indignation of the people, and 
to excite an irresistible comparison between the public 
festivities and private injustice of the conspicuous pers 
sonage who could project and enjoy every description of 
pleasure, while his wife, in retirement and neglect, wept 
over her unprovoked and fatal injuries. The English na- 
tion had too long enjoyed the blessing of liberty to be 
cajoled by assertions that a prince whose power emanated 
from the people, was not responsible to them for his do 
mestic conduct; and that the just expression of public 
indignation was the result of private cabal, or party in- 
trigue; assertions which demand, however futile, a re- 
gular investigation, and shall become the object of our 
early notice. 
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To the Editor of the Scoura@s. 





Mer. Epiror, 

I am a poor old English poke bonnet, and for half a 
century, at a very moderate calculation, have I main- 
tained a very respectable rank amongst the fair sex of 
this country, for I have uniformly endeavoured, to the 
utmost of my limited abilities, to set off their charms, 
and to make them appear beautiful in countenance as 
they generally are amiable in manners. And I do flatter 
myself, Mr. Editor, from what I have beard from foreign 
gentlemen, as well as an Englishman, that [have toler- 
ably well succeeded in my exertions; our fair sex being 
now allowed to surpass those of every other empire 
under the sun, That this gratifying pre-eminence is in 
a great degree to be attributed to myself, I trust, will be 
generally conceded; and in this case, Mr. Editor, it is 
not a much lamentable thing, and a great, a very great 
cause of just complaint to me, that I should at last, be 
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absolutely thrust out ofall decent society by that ugly 
foreign monster of a bonnet, whicha Russian grand duchess 
has recently brought over into this country, and whicli 
has, in truth, nothing on earth to recommend it to notice 


but its most enormous and monstrous size. I really, Sir, © 


am so seriously hurt, and disgusted by the volatility of 
taste displayed by the English ladies on this occasion, 
that, were it not for tlre long acquaintance I have had 
with them, and the consequent interest I take in their 
welfare, I should, from this moment, entirely withdraw 
myself from any further intercourse with them, and fly to 
some remote spot, where folly and absurdity are hitherte 
unknown. 

lf could find any thing like a gratification for this 
behaviour 5 if this Oldenburgh bonnet was really superior 
to myself in point of beauty or effect, there might be 
something like a good reason for the change of fashion ; 
but this usurper, Mr. Editor, instead of aiding female 
charms, absolutely jhides them from view, and thus does 
a serious disservice to the fairsex. Why, I declare, Sir, 
that L have often scen the outrageous poke of this foreign 
monster commit violent assaults upon the faces of im- 
dividuals whonr it may have chanced to encounter in the 
street—I have seen it put the eyes and noses and the 
front-teeth of foot-passengers in the most imminent peril. 
—I have seen it upset all the gracefulness of an Adonis 
when employed in banding a cup of coffee, or presenting 
a bouguet to the olfictory organ of a lively female; 
while, for myself, I call the world to witness that I never 
assaulted gentlemen’s faces nor facultics by any indecent 
lengtl of poke, nor ever overthrew the politeness of a 
tea-fible slave, nordid I ever stand in the way of an 
affectionate salute ut meeting or parting, or behind the 
veil of night. No, Mr. Editor, I am a native of a civi- 
lized country, I assure you, and know good manners, 

and how to conduct myself in polished life much better 
than any of your Russian, barbarous, face-profectors / And 
yet, with all my elegance and beauty’, and ten! thousaad 
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other bewitching qualifications, I am after all to be sup- 
planted and put out of joint, and persecuted, and wounds 
ed. in my feelings, and laid on the shelf, for what?. Why ;, 
because a lady with a long name, brought a bonnet into 
as long a front, for the sole purpose of dec’ding how 
far the folly and stupidity of the English ladies would 
carry them in their thirst after novelty. 

I wish to God some of your heathen goddesses were 
in vogue now adays; I would pretty quickly send a pe- 
tition to Madam Venus, and, as she was such a very kind- 
hearted deity, Lam sure she would have lent me her 
power to have revenged myself upon my great enemy. 
And as it is without any celestial aid, though I am butasa 
little David to the great Philistine, I will challenge this 
saucy invader any time to a fair competition, and toa full 
display of our graces. I am in no fears for the result : 
let us only have impartial judges, and I shail carry off 
the prize. But if, by any accident, it should so happen 
that Lam pronounced the loser in this rivalship (which, 
by the bye, I am very sure is a thing quite out of the 
question) I will be very well contented to take my in- 
stant departure out of this country, and ¢o set out for 
Russia, totry my hand at a reformation of taste amongst 
the ladies of St. Petersburgh aud Archangel. And I 
know very well that if the English ladies once thought 
that | had fairly left them, the very idea of the loss they: 
had sustained would, in a moment, bring them all to 
their right senses, and set them into such a lamentable 
ferment, that they would be glad tosend apologies after 
me, and tocompromise for my return on any terms which 
{ should think proper to require. ; 

As it is not my wish, however, to push matters to 
this extent, I have to beg that you will have thé goodness’ 
to insert this my very just complaint in your next num+ 
ber of “ The Scource;” that all my fair countrywomen 
may have timely notice of the dangereus consequences 
which will result from their conduct, should they carry 
their neglect of me to any greater lengths than they have 
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already. My pride has taken the alarm, and it is with 
very great difficulty that my good friends, the shopkeep- 
ers in, Cranbourne-alley and Oxford-street cau persuade 
me to shew myself in their windows at all. As they 
liave, however, made some very moving representations 
to me of the ruin which will fall on them in case of my 
refusal, I have entered into terns with them to exhibit 
myself for one month longer from the date hereof; after 
which time, should affairs remain in stafu quo, I shill 
emigrate without saying another word. 

June 21, 1814. AN EnGuisu Poke. 
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Mr. Scource, 

A worTuy common counc Iman residing in Bishops- 
gate-strect, was so k nd to get me employed in the capa- 
eity of a waiter at the great dinner which our city folks 
gave to the great folks at the other end of the town. It 
was not so much for the value of the hire, nor the good 
things I expected to cram, that I was eager to get this 
appointment; but because I certainly did long to see 
the Emperor Alexander, the King of Prussia, old Blu- 
cher, and al] the rest of them; and to see how beau- 
tifully they had fitted up Guildhall for their reception. 
Thave no doubt, Mr. Scource, that you, being a gentle- 
man as I am informed, anda man of fashion likewise, I 
have no doubt that you were there, sol shall not attempt 
to delight you with any description of the fineries of all 
sorts that 1 saw: indeed 1 am not abie to do it if I 
wished. Il only know tbat I was never so completely 
turned topsy turvy, as one may say, in my life before; I 
really thought I was in one of those fairy palaces which 
I dare say you have read of in books of enchantment, &c. 
What with the lights and the company, and the ——»; 
but I am going to describe, inste 


ad of telling you for 
what purpose I have written this | — 


etter, 
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_ Drove to M 
& quis a sorry fellow, but must give him the first sinecure office 
that falls in. The Marchioness grown very fat of late. 
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You must know then, Mr. Scoureer, that I happened. 
to be stationed very near the royal table, where, to be 
sure, I had a famous view of all of them, and when they 
were gone, as I was looking about to see if I could pick 
up any little odd thing that might have dropped, I per- 
ceived a piece of paper lying just under the chair where 
the P R sat. I made sure it was a bank-note, 
and as I knew his Royal Highness would not advertise 
it, 1 was thinking which would be the best way to get it 
to him, suppusing it was of larger amount than might be 
prudent to know nothing about. I picked it up; but in- 
stead of a bank-note it was a little paper memorandum- 
bouk, neatly fastened with pink ribbons, and the edges 
gilt. 1 was disappointed of my prize, but I put it in my 
pocket, and’when | got home shewed it my wife, who 
said it would do nicely to keep ber silks in. Iagreed to 
this, but on looking into it, I saw it contained writing, 
which when I read amused me so much that T thought, 
Mr. Scourge, you would have no objection to put a little 
of it into your publication. I send you asample, which, 
if approved of, perhaps you may receive some more from 
me next month. I have copied it exactly as it is in the 

book ; and remain your reader and well-wisher, 
ANDREW JENKINS, 





MEMORANDA. 

Monday, May 23.—Just received intelligence that the Em- 
peror Alexander, aud King of Prussia, have quitted Paris, 
May expect them soon. Must have asplendid court to receive 
them. Mem. Her Majesty shall hold it, but my wife must 
not come. Remember to write to her Majesty, and bid her 
write to my wife, 

Tuesduy.—Sent Mac with a letter to her Majesty to-day. 
ter-square. Very dull interview. The Mars 





Mem. Lady Co——haimn is a charming woman, | Her hus- 
band—what a clod.—She seemed flattered by my attentions 
last night, Oh! if. Mac has just returned, and says Ler 
_ Majesty will write to my wife. 
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10 o'clock. I'd give half my crown for such a parliaineut ae 
Harry had. He got rid of his wives with less trouble than he 
got them. 

Wednesday. Must give orders for a grand procession inte 
town: go down myself to Dover; and accompany them. Am 
told the Emperor is a very early riser! Mem. To keep sober 
while he is here, that [ may rise early too, and be able to 
share all the popular applause that will attend him.—The King 
of Prussia melancholy, for the loss of his wife. WishI could 
sympathize with him—Am told that Blucher drinks as he 
fights: I like that—he shall he my hero. 

Thursday. Woke with a head-ache—drank too much brandy 
last night: must take a ride and call on Lady Con h m, 
Wonder how her hushand’s head feels. 

When I returned found Mac waiting with a letter from her 
Majesty. It contained one from my wife. Who the Devil 
writes for her? I suspect that Scotch rascal B in. But 
he will do no goud. People nor Parliament shall make me 
swerve from my resolution—I am a prince, and will eyjoy the 
absolute liberty of one. Why should I be compelled to live 
with my wife if | do not like her? What ifI persist ? A mee 
tion in the House of Commons, perhaps: well; my ministers 
know how to settleany motion there—A newspaper or two, such 
as the Chronicle or Statesman paid to abuse me—no matter— 
all will be forgotten in the splendid shews, illuminations, balls, 
fetes, proclamations and processions that are to come. 

Friday. Just been annoyed with reading a letter from my 
wife. Full of constitutional doctrines, and feigned submission. 
She shall not appear at court, be it as it may. The queen will 
secoud my resolution, and what can she do? I am certainly 
the most ill-treated man in the kingdom. Other people can 
separate from their wives, and nothing said about it; but every 
petty fellow thinks he has a right to interfere with my domestic 
arrangements, 

Mem. 1 almost wish I had called my old friends to the 
ministry, She—d—n tells me I should not have heard a 
word about the matter if they had gotin. But the tyrannical 
fellows G—y and G—n- Ne, would have made a mere cypher 
oF ine. Sull, however, I might have drank and slept without 

molestation. What shall Ido? Truckle to them, and fight it 
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out? They will make a handle of it to worry me: that is the 
worst, and I can always drown recollection in a flowing cup. 

Saturday. Passed a dull evening with the Marchioness. 

Sunday. Went to the chapel, Heard the beginning of an 
excellent sermon. Fell asleep towards the middle, and woke 
just at the conclusion. I think there are mavy parts of our 
liturgy that should not be read to polite congregations, For 
instance, I think the whole of the ten commandments should 
be left out. Nobody minds them, and it is only mockery to 
have them read therefore. Besides, as Dr B—— very justly ob- 
served the other day, it is peculiarly unpleasant to have one’s 
little peccadilloes blurted in one’s face every Sunday, as if they 
were actually sins of magnitude, 

Monday, May 30th. D n! All the letters in the Chronicle, 
D—n that paper! Old Bags and Garrow shall be consulted 
whether the law can't punish the editor for publishing matters 
that tend to bring the royal family into disrespect. Hunt is 
in jail for doing no more; and why not this fellow? But Mac 
tells me, it is all done by my quondam friends, to whose views 
the Chronicle is wholly devoted. Again 1 wish I had taken 
then in. What the devil do they want me to do? Live with 
her? Wil be d—d first. Whatthen? Let her come to court? 
So she may wheu I am not there. 

Tuesday. Very dull ali day, 

Wednesday. Ditto. 

Thursday. Went to court. Mac says I was hissed. I did 
not hear them, for my glasses were up; but I thought their 
faces had a seditious look. As 1 came back, I hoped to baulk 
them, and drove up Constitution hill, but the rascals waited for 
me at the end of Pall Mall, Call you this a free country, 
where the sovereign is the greatest slave in it ? 

(To be continued.) 











R——— VISITS to an ISLAND or tue MOON. 





Mr. Epirtor, 
I am an inhabitant of one of the islands of the Moon, 
a world, I believe, of which you can know little more 
than [do of yours. I shall therefore premise, for your 
infromation, that we have huge tracts of land which we 
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call continents, and smaller tracts which we denominate 
islands, because they are surrounled by immense bodies 
of liquids, to which we bave given the name of water. 
Tu one of these latter I reside ; and my native country is 
at this moment ina state of the utmost agitation, bee 
cause some very great men from the continent which is 
opposite to us, are about to pay us a friendly visit. Ru 
mour says that, instead of carrying their beads under 
their arms, as is our custom and fashion in this island, 
these royal strangers have got theirs fastened upou their 
backs; and the very great sensation of curiosity which the 
news of their intended visit has excited amongst us, gives 
some shew of credibility to the rumour; for Iam sure, 
Mr. Editor, you must know from your own feelings, and 
the manners of your world, that men could never be so 
ridiculously eager to see other men, if they were shaped 
like themselves, merely because they were called great 
and royal, and so forth. You must be told, Sir, that 
these great men have been joined with ourselves in (le. 
stroying a monster who hus for a long time devastated 
all the vineyards and territory of a great neighbouring 
nation, besides annually requiring a very exorbitant sa- 
crifice of human beings; and having accomplished this 
arduous undertaking to the great delight ofall the world, 
they are now about to gad about a little while, by way of 
recreation. But that you may also be put in possession 
ofan account ofall we have in this island worthy of no- 
tice, I willtrouble you with a brief statement of the 
principal curiosities, 

First, Mr, Editor, we are governed by a monstrous 
fat » a very Leviathan in size and _ self-conse- 
quence, yet as pliable, on some occasions, as a trained 
dancing dog. He is remarkably attached to pomp 
and to flattery; would go a hundred miles ancog. to 
see a horse-race; spend a hundred thousand pounds 
to make an entertainment gaudy, and run from. the 
eastern to the Western shore of the kingdom to get out of 
the way oft his wife. He is fond of women. notwith- 
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standing, and goes gossipping and fumbling with severa very 
fat and elderly ladies, who allow him certain privileges, 
in erderthat they may the better hoodwink and lead him. 
He has counsellors very fond of eating and drinking and 
enjoying themselves in every possible way, but who are 
by no nieans fond of fatiguing themselves over much 
with affairs of public business: they sit down all to- 
eether “ hale fellows, well met,” and chuckle at the folly 
of the nation which has trusted them. 

Then we have other branches of the government, 
which were originally designed to be checks upon the 
crown and people, so as to keep the balance even; 
but they have so materially departed from their original 
intention, and are so completely under the controul of 
the ruling powers, that they are as submissive instrue 
ments of corruption as any adininistration can desire. 

We have prisons, Sir, filled with bold, upright, and 
ingenious men, whose only crime has been their holding 
up the mirror of truth to the vices of the age, and im- 
peaching the myrmidons of power; for we are come to 
that pitch, Sir, when our great men scorn to siriak from 
the commission of evil actions, and are ouly sensible of 
anger and such other agitating sensations, when they are 
told of their deeds. Our strong holds, it is feared, will 
soon be too scanty to contain these multiplying deiin- 
quents, who are denominated /ibed/ers, and it is in agitas 
tion to wall in and prepare one of our tracts of land 
called counties, for the more effectual restraint and. pue 
nishment of these poor bedlamites. 

With respect to our great law characters, Mr. [ditor, 
I dare not say much; for although | mean to drop this 
billet out of the end of one of the borns of the moon, 
that it may never be seen by mortal in our world save 
myself, it is possible that the note may be intercepted in 
its passage through the air by some officious sky-iark, 
and brought back again, in the event of which tie most 
lenient punishment I could expect would be au impfi- 
VOL, VIII. K 
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sonment during the full time of my natural life, a fate 
which would but ill agree with my constitutional habits 
and strength, You may imacine just what you please, 
Sir : L leave your fancy to its wildest flights; but if you 
account them very demons in principle and in severity, I 
trust you will acquit me of affording you any information 
which could induce you to come to such a very unchari- 
table conclusion. 

We have streets filled with unfortunate females, who, 
having originally fallen victims to the villainy -of man, 
think themselves justified now in retaliating upon him 
the injuries they received from him. They sell their 
charms to the first bidder, and thus allure thousands an- 
nually to an untimely grave. We have also prostitutes 
of a much higher order: females who bask in the sun- 
shine of rank and affluence, who are courted and follows 
ed and looked up to, and held out as proper examples to 
the lower walks of society ; aad who, being too indepen- 
dent and too proud to barter away their charms for 
filthy lucre, give them gratuitously to those who may 
best please their fancy. Those of this stamp who are 
wedded, act uniformly with the actual consent, or by 
the secret but understood connivance of their husbands, 
to answer some purposes of private interest, or of per- 
sonal aggrandizement. Self-interest is, indeed, the all- 
governing principle which leads our princes and nos 
bles, our great men and our men of little note, our ladies 


of high rank and ladies of pleasure. In fact, Sir, we are, 


in this respect, a nation of idolaters ; for gold is our idol, 
an every hour of the day we voluntarily and unanimous- 
Jy fall down and worship it. 

Our lunatics multiply so prodigiously that we have 
lately found it necessary to erect a new and more com- 
modious receptacle for insanity. This place will proba- 
bly be very soon filled with unfortunate Wives, untract- 
able husbands, elder brothers who are stupid in intellect, 
and not well adapted to do credit to their families, and 
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who are still more criminal in standing inthe way of 
younger branches who are more witty and better in favor 
than themselves ; and with gay giddy girls who have got 
the men in their heads, against whose wild vagaries the 
common precautions of bolts and bars, and trusty Abi- 
gails, and vigilant fathers and mothers lave beew found 
tatally insufficient. ‘These, I dare say, with the aid of a 
few scribbling Quixotes, who are too wary to commit 
themselves to the lash of the law, and some other indivi- 
duals who have been too clamorous in our courts of jus- 
tice in their intreaties for redress, who have got into the 
path of royalty and spoken indecently in their ears, or 
have offered some annoyance to some other of the 
branches of the legislature, will very speedily fill our new 
madhouse to an overflow. 

We have a variety of other curiosities which want of 
room has obliged me to omit; such are—a certain great 
peer who takes a great deal of time in making up his mind 
upon the most trifling subjects, and whose decisions are 
probably not unfrequently influenced by his wife—a 
minister who, by some severe visitation of heaven, has 
been bereft of his speech—walking ideots, who lounge up 
and down our most fashionable streets, imitating in their 
dress, air, and manner, that animal which naturalists 
call the monkey ; and a long string of non-descripts of 
various descriptions, which are indeed sufficient to ex- 
cite the curiosity of strangers. 

Whether these visitors attend all these places—what 
may be their opinions of us, our manners, &c. and the 
length of their stay and mode of their treatment, I must 
leave for a future communication, should you obtain this 
safely ; and in the mean time, you may believe me to be 

Your constant friend, 
An INHABITANT OF THE Mooy, 


In continuation, 
I have been obliged to wait so long for an opportunity 
to send you this communication, that the great visitors 
of whose proposed arrival I have given you advice here- 
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in, have not only carried their design into effect, but have 
actually left us again on their return to their own coun- 
tries ; and the manner of the behaviour of our islanders 
towards them has perfectly convinced me that we are 
all, toa man, nothing better than lunatics; indeed, an 
insanity has displayed itself in so many wild, fantastic, 
and outrageous fits of behaviour, that it appears to be al- 
most a measure of strict necessity that before we receive 
any more of these strange visitors, we should all be tied 
up to prevent us from actually destroying those who are 
rash enough to venture their necks amongst us. There 
chanced, Sir, to be among our guests a general or two, 
who had rendered vety material service to the cause of 
humanity during the late very severe rencontres ; and 
would you believe it, Mr. Editor, the mob persecuted 
the gallant heroes, (who by the way, were pretty far ad- 
vanced in years,) to such a degree, that they were really 
unable to bear the violence of public approbation, and 
were happy to avail themselves of every favourable 
opportunity to go about in strange and impervious dis- 
guises, so afraid were they of being recognized. The 
great kings were particularly curious in their researches 
and remarks while we had the honour of their illustrious 
company; prying into all our domestic institutions, as 
well as the shape of our island, and its laws and mode of 
government; and as they are said to govern their sub- 
Jects ina more despotic way than that in which we are 
governed, although, to say the truth, this is an asser- 
tion L am very much disposed to doubt, it is ex pect- 
ed that they will go home brimful of very wise projects 
and resolutions, and all agog to mend the conditions of 
their people. [have not heard, however, of much good 


that they have done here. To be sure, it remains to be 


seen whether they have, in any degree, improved the 
mind, or the manners of our ruler, who, God knows! 
stood pretty much in need of some instruction. The 
most particular things | have heard of them relate to 
their freaks and frolics with the young ladies who chanced 
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to fallin their wav. With some of these I understand 
they condescended to depart very considerably from 
their usual dignity of conduct; but, to what extent, Mr. 
Editor, I am not at this preseut moment prepared to say, 
as it is most probable the excess of their enjoyments 
was only performed in secret. Perhaps, by and bye, 
some of these secrets may come to light, in the common 
course of nature and of time, and then you may expect 
from me the earliest intimation on the subject. 

It is very possible, also, that the royal visitors, in the 
course of their inspection of the various professions, cu- 
riosities, and manufactures, may have asked a great many 
very simple and very ridiculous questions, such as your 
commouer mortals would have done who have not velvet 
robes for their backs, nor golden crowns for their peri- 
crania; it is very possible, they may have frequently ex- 
posed themselves to the laughter of vulgar mechanics 
and labourers, although, perchance, the latter might 
have been awed a little too much by the aspect of majesty 
to laugh loudly. What other things were possible to 
have taken place, you may probably be enabled to con- 
jecture as well as myself; but 1 beg to inform you that 
I have heard of a very extensive subscription which has 
been entered into by all the elderly matrons of our great 
city to build an hospital to be appropriated only io the 
reception of young girls; as, upon a very moderate calcue 
lation, about nineteen out of twenty have bec bereaved 
of their discretion of mind, and theirjsanity Oo inteilect. 
Half of this number, it is computed, bave run mad, be- 
cause, in consequence of the extreme crowding aud cue 
riosity to see the objects. of public pursuit, they were 
unable even to gain a momentary peep; and the residue 
of the diseased lasses have caught the distemper in con- 
sequence of having obtained a peep, which bas proved a 
peep too much. Some of them have received a wouud 
fiom Cupid's arrows, shot from under the cye-lashes of 
the great kings themselves; other some have falieu be- 
neath the valiant looks of their accompanying heroes; 
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and other some, and these by no means the fewest, 
have been slain by the sly, bewitching, and captivating 
glances of some of the young princes who have swelled 
the gorgeous train and retinue of the visitors; and who 
appear to have spared no opportunity to aim their terri 
ble and destructive glances around them. So that, alto- 
gether, Mr. Editor, you may very well suppose that we 
shall have a sufficiency of patients to fill not only one, 
but at least a dozen hospitals, and these upon a most 
magnificent scale. Yet as it is hoped that the disease 
may only prove temporary, and that the absence of the 
cause may tend to the removal of the effect, it is ine 
tended that the infected shall be received in due rotation, 
on a plan to be laid down, and, as often as one female is 
discharged, in a state of convalescence, her place shall 
immediately be filled by one in a diseased state, accord- 
ing to her situation on the list of applications, which, I 
am told, already exceeds all calculation, merely in the 
anticipation of such a beneficial, and indeed necessary 
superstructure. 

Allow me, Sir, to ask, if you have any such maladies, 
or such hospitals, in your country; and, if you have, 
permit me to solicit that you will transmit me (if you 
can find out a mode of conveyance,) the models of your 
buildings, and some sketches of their internal manage- 
ment, of which I might avail myself in the suggestions I 
intend to submit to a public meeting, which is already 
convened for the due digestion of such arrangements as 
may be laid before it; the evil being of a public nature, 
as it affects all classes, and, consequently, being consis 


dered highly deserving of the most serious and publie 
consideration. 
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The Separation. 
«« Begone |” exclaims Iris, ‘*’tis vain to askeewhy ? 
No bonds shall restrain such a female as I— 
My will is my mandate,—no farther explore— 
Depart !—~I have vowed I will see you no more.” 


«* You cruel deceiver !’’ poor LARADECK cries, 
Rage tortur’d his features—rage flashed in his eyes— 
** You’re falseto your word! you of hono ur are void, 
And dreams of connubial pleasures destroy’d.” 


‘** Not so fast,’ quoth a friend, . “ ’tis a woeful mistake, 
She has honour sufficient, tho’ vows she may break— 
The Hottentot Venus has honour to spare, 

And she with your beauty I'll justly compare.” 


The Interruption, 
Poor WILL before the justice came, 
With conscious mnocence made bold, 
He knew he had done naught to blame, 
And this he to his worship told. 


Who cried “ you villam! by my books 
I'd prove you are anarrant rogue, 

Treachery is stampt on all your looks, 
And vulgarism in your brogue, 


Justly indignant, WILL replies, 

** No one can prove this charge is true! 
T am no villain! tell no hes! 

Nor am so base! or vile as you,” 


‘© What 2” cries his lordship, “ call me rude, 
A villain, one of justice’ foes ?” 

** Patience,” said Wii, ** and I'll conelude, 
—** I’m not so base as you—suppose !” 





On a certain Naval Hero, 
Lord C — is a Captain bold, 
As both his friends and foes confess ; 
Yet some tars would not choose, I’m told, 
To share the Captain’s present mess, 
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“To this night’s masquerade, qaoth Dick, s 
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«¢ And think ‘twould be a jolly trick, Pe 
. « To go as Charles the Second.” ee 
Tom felt for repartee a thirst, | ‘3 
iy And thus to Richard said ; ‘S 
) “ You'd better go as Charles the First, rf 
E ‘For that requires no head.” 
THE BATTLE OF THE INKSTANDS., 
a Bella! horridla Bella! 
I sire of a battle without sword or fire, 
| : Twist a Knight of a City, and a Kuight of the Shire; 
b Ae In numbers short, oh Muse declare 


Who these redoubted champious were, 
Who eravely sitting in debate 


Turned arguments to deadly hate ! 








i Pie ‘* Pshaw !" eres the Muse, ** 1 must not tell, 
o ’ Some near allusion does as well ; 
- i For as they both are stiled M. P. 
| At it To speak more plain mi,ht hbel be, 
ny Therefore L will conceal the name, 
. 7 } And yet transmit their deeds to fame :”” 
y 4 Criy, enraged, to County eries, 
’ 4 : ‘* Your statements are coufeunded hies.”’ 
’ County not taking time to think, 
; Dash'd at hjs head a stand of Ink ; 
re City then seized another near, 
And hurled it at th’ aggressor’s ear ; 
: | The sable streams—a dismal sight, 


Made waistcoats black which once were white ; 


\nd the by-standers feel chagreen 
Fo see quite spoil’d their smart uankeen ; 
But wikstand was not hurt, nor head, 


bor ea h was inade of friendly lead !* 


~- _—— + 


——--. — NEN oa 


' | ‘ . , . ° ° . 
: A discip'e of Horne Ti oke,on hearing of the above fracas in a parliamentary 


comm tes 


, said he was not surprised to find that winged words had beet 
followed by fuing Inkstands. . 
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Love.—It is vot love that engages the silly and the vain 
young men aud women mutually to set their caps and frizzle 
their tops at each other, for the sake merely of trying to trepan 
each other into a passion which neither has soul to feel. It is not 
love that betrays young men and young women into one ano- 
ther’s arms, at the command of narrow-minded parents without 
a sufficient previous acquaintance, without predeliction or pre- 
ference, Nor can [ call it love that brings together gawky 
boys and girls at the impulse of appetite, under the influence 
of capricious levity, from momentary fondness of the same fol- 
lies, that neither will sacrifice the slightest particle of his, or 
her, particularities, to the wishes of the other, and with so very 
little of their mutual affection, that they are, within the first 
fortnight reciprocally iadifferent, and before the houey moon 
is over, sick of one another to-loathing. As little do I call it 
loye, that bring old maids and bachelors together, upon views 
of convenience and selfish comfort, which are perpetually disap- 
pointed; but love, th sentiment which is to me the grand 
charm of social life, derives unconsciously from undepraved 
sensual feeling that quality by which it is primarily distin« 
guished, from the refined, exalted friendship between man and 
woman that has already been mentioned. The taste for the 
beautiful, which we are from the earliest infancy continually 
acquiring by the exercise of our judgment, in the discrimina- 
tion betwee the agreeable and more agreeable figures, colors, 
and forms, adds its aid to complete the charm. The love of 
the mental qualities, of virtue, taste, lively genius, mild, kiod 
affections, delicate propriety of sentiment, and action, contri- 

butes more than any admiration of mere personal aspect to 
kindle the passion of true love, and to exalt it to enthusiasm 
and rapture. . Our respect is such for the sentiment of others, 
that, to give all its power to genuine love it is necessary the 
lover should be persuaded that others view the object of his 
fondness with all his partiality. He must likewise think it pos- 
sible for him to win the favor of the woman he loves, or having 
already won, to return it; but this not without incessant care 
to attain every merit of manner, virtues, talents, and appearance 
that can adorn him asa man. It is not indispensable that the 
lover should judge aright, or even nearly right, in ascribing all 
those excellencies to his mistress, it is enough that he actually 
believes her to possess them, and that in his estimate, just or 
imaginary, of her worth and beauty, there be no qualities 
VOL. VIII- L 
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included which are not truly and independently elegant and 
good, It is necessary that the sensual influence should still 
exist, but should operate only by the mystic union between 
soul and body, without making itself ever a subject of distinct 
reflection in the lover's mind. Such is that love which, perhaps, 
with some delusion of fancy, I have learned to regard, as the 
most exalted, andthe most retined of all the Comforts of Hu- 
man Life. 





Marriage—In marriage the character and interest of two 
worthy persons whom it may unite, are more entirely identified 
than in the relation of friendship merely. It is the peculiar 
excellence of marriage that its circumstances tend always to 
create a unity of character and interest such as cannot take 
place in any of the other relusons of life. The spell of love is 
never dissolved by their union, if it exists between them, with 
virtue, delicacy, personal cleanliness, good nature, and good 
sense, the charm acquires, continually new power the longer 
they live together. Mutual partiality of esteem are the nectar 
and ambrosia upon which it feeds and grows, because the virtu- 
ous wife knows herself to be dearer and more amiable than all 
the world besides in her husband's eyes, and for that very rea- 
son he is dearer and more estimable than all others in the world 
to her. Their interesting prepossessions tend continually to 
exalt and influence one another, even the absence of those soli- 
citudes which are said to be the essence of love, is not sufficient 
in this case to abate the passion. The habit of affectionate con- 
verse, of mutual sympathy, of unreserved confidence, of con- 
tioually leaning, even in thought, the one upon the’ other for 
comfort aud approbation, enhances mutual endearments more 
than it 1s possible for words to express. The feeling that they 
eannot find happiness but in an entire unity of taste and in- 
terests, augments the same eflects. They see nothing around 
them but what isthe common wish or choice of both, they 
grow together, and their very lives depend one upon the other. 
The more important and the more interesting to hope and fear 
the objects of the common regard, so much the more is their 
conjugal attachment cemented, Children, the pledges of their 
married endearments, are wards committed by Providence to 
their common tenderness, prudence, and good faith, by 
engaging them incessantly in offices of virtuous attention te 
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the same dear objects, still heighten their mutual love. As 
their children grow up, and are dispersed in the world, they 
find themselves left in a great measure alone, and are again as 
it were all in all to each other, AtHictions and indispositions 
of health endear them to each other; sympathy, common cares, 
contribute equally to confirm the constancy and fervor of their 
attachment, and on the last verge of existence they become soli- 
citous not to be left in this world behind the other. Such is 
the natural effect of the conjugal union, where its happy effects 
are not counterbalanced by the views of the parties, such as do 
not necessarily spring from or accompany marriage. But even 
under all the disadvantages of the ignorances and vices of hu- 
manity in the marriage union, are to be fonad the truest at 
tachment, the highest, and most refined social comforts of which 
there is any example among men. It cannot give to vice and 
ignorance all the advantage of virtue ; but itoften, by enlighten- 
ing Ignorance and by reforming vice, raises the person whom 
they debased, to a felicity of which they must otherwise have 
remained incapable,x—Comforts of Human Life. 


ee eee 


Few women think of pleasing their husbands as they gain 
the lover; they presume too much on their power before mar- 
riage, and a great deal too much on the influence of beauty, 
which at first 1s not less attractive than they suppose, but much 
less durable in its effects. * Beauty alone has very little effect 
in winning the affections, and scarcely less in keeping them ; 
for however it may at first be admired, to be felt it must have 
accompaniments which will always please without it. When a 
man is ounce in love, if his mistress is not so plain as to offend 
the eye of an indifferent spectator, it 1s of little consequence to 
him what her appearance is. Women, however, are seldom 
aware of this, and are continually misled by what they hear of 
external appearance, but though a man of sense will not be in- 
different about other defects; he will gradually grow tired of 
insipidity, chagrined at folly, cooled by indifference, displeased 
by ill-temper, and disgusted by slovenliness; neatness and 
cleanliness of person, and a good temper, are of more impor- 
tance in preserving the love of a busband han the finest set of 
features. —Pratt's Lome. 
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To a Gentleman on comparing his Mistress to the 
Evening Star. 
Laura, you say is like that star 
Which glows at eve in regions far 
A radiant lucid light : 
*Tis true ; all day, tho’ hid in dirt, 
Yet dress’d, all daub’d, the ugly flirt 
Delusive shines at night. 





Epitaph ona Fat Tallow Chandler, inscribed on a Stone in 
the Church-yard of Cork, bearing date 1750. 


Here lies in earth an houest fellow, 
Who died by fat, and lived by tallow, 
His light before men always shone ; 
His mold is underneath this stone; 
Then taking things by the nght handle, 
Is not this life, a farthing candle, 
The longest age but a wax taper, 
A torch blown out by every vapour ; 
To-day ’twill blaze, to-morrow blink, 
And end like mortals in a stink ? 
Reader, the grease that melts beneath this sod 
Slipt though Death's fingers quietly to God. 


—weeeeg 


Anecdote of old Cooke the Miser (not in his life.) —From the 
gentility of old Cooke's appearance he had the address to im= 
pose upon a number of tradesmen, whose hopes he excited and 
then disappointed merely for some paltry advantage in the way 
of business, One day entering the shop of a taylor in a mid 
dling way, and having cloth under his arm for a pair of breeches, 
he asked if he could cut them out, adding that as he was rather 
particular in fitting, he should like to have them done while he 
staid. The man consenting to this, and taking much trouble 
to please Cooke’s taste, after having cut and adjusted all the 
parts, asked him when he should like to have them brought 
home, thinking of course he was tomake them ; to which Cooke 
rephed, ** Have them home ?’’ Why I shall have them with me, to 
be sure; my maid is to make them, I only intended that you 
should cutthem out for her. There is sixpence for your trouble 
and if you don’t think it enough,you may seek your remedy.” 
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Theatrical Review. 





COVENT GARDEN. 


Thursday, May 26th.—Richard Coeur de Lion.—Tricking's 
fair in Love.—The Child of Nature.—The lateness of the 
month compelled us, in our last number, very briefly to ad- 
vert to the double novelty of thisevening, Of the new farce iu» 
deed, (Tricking’s fuir in Love,) the less that is said will most 
redound to the author’s comfort and credit. The plot is in~ 
herently absurd, and the situations equally so: while the lan» 
guage, in no case, rises to that pitch of brilliancy which may 
serve to conceal these defects. The performers, especially Miss 
S. Booth, zealously exerted themselves: but:at the conclusion 
it received unequivocal damnation, nor has it since been re- 
peated. 

From the contemplation of this abortive novelty we turn with 
pleasure to the more successful undertaking of Miss Foote, the 
young lady who made her first appearancein Amanthis, in the 
Child of Nature. She could not have chosen a part better adapt- 
ed to display her youthful appearance, and her artless simpli+ 
city of manner, Amanthis, indeed, though called the child 
of nature, is far from being a character in nature ; not that it 
is impossible to suppose a-‘young girl, educated ih such entire 
seclusion from the world, but that Mrs. Inchbald, the writer of 
the piece, has failed in imparting to her such sentiments as 
would be produced by that seclasjon. Nothing can be more un- 
natural, for example, than her equivocations with her guardian 
upon the word love, of which she issupposed not to comprehend 
the sexual meaning, while she feels all the potency of | the pase 
sion, When the spectator, however, forgets the incongruities 
of the character, he finds much to please him in its general 
scope. The coy, shrinking timidity, the unafiected alarm at some 
of the most ordinary events, and the innocent astonishment at 
others, are all eminently favorable to the first appearance of a 
very young actress like Miss Foote; because in exact proportion 
to the tremulous and flushed agitation in which she is likely to 
find herself from the novelty aud hazard of her sitaation, will 
be the excellence of her performance. A more practised per- 
former would have to assume’ that modesty and alarm, which 

in the novice is peculiarly ‘natural: but though theecharacter ts 
thus far favorable to the aetres’ ‘in that particular manner, ‘it is 
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equally unfavorable in other respects. It affurds no general 
ground for estimating her talents, and we must wait till we see 
Miss Foote in some other parts before we can pronounce de- 
cidedly upoa the extent of her talents, She has an elegant 
form, and a pleasing face, but her voice seem srather monoto- 
nous, 

The continued indisposition of Mr. Kemble, who had been 
announced for the characters of Othello, King John, Cardinal 
Wolsey, &e. and the recurrence of the benefits, together with 
the closing of the theatre for three nights m consequence of 
the general illuminations, have all concurred to diminish the 
sources of our critical discussion this month. The public 
mind, indeed, has been so unusually occupied with inventing 
meaus to pay due honors to our illustrious visitors, that such 
ordinary every day pleasures as the theatre, have seemed too 
cheap and vulgar to deserve attention, 

-#riday, June Vth. Hamlet~—The Grand Alliance—Sadak 
an Kadasrade. Mr. Young’s Hamlet we consider as decidedly 
tlie best representation of that character after Mr. Kemble’s: 
but we have already delivered our opinion upon it, and shall 
only observe: now that we do not approve of the indelicate 
manner ih which he ‘places his head in Opbelia’s, lap. _ No 
doubt Mr, Young finds. it an enviable position ; but it is ree 
pugnant to the moral sense of the audience, It is an exhibi- 
tiou which we trust Mr. Young’s good sense will not allow him 
to repeat, both for the reason we have stated, and out of re- 
spect ta what we apprehend must be the feelings of Miss Ste- 
phens. 

On- this night the theatre was honoured with the presence of 
the Emperor of Russia, King of Prussia, and their royal and 
noble attendants. They were loudly greeted on their entrance, 
which the kinperor acknowledged with peculiar affability ; but 
his Prussian majesty seemed afraid of payiug too much respect 
to popular feelings. ‘The new allegorical festival, composed 

10 honour of; their arrival in this country, called the Grand Al+ 

hauce, was immediately performed, suspending for that purpose 

the, progress of Sadak and Kalasrade. It cous'sts merely of 
songs adapted to our Bational airs of God Save the King—Rule 

Bertannia, Britons Strike Home, &c. the words of which are 

appheable to yecentevents. It did not produce much effect. 

Miss: Stephens sang the “Soldier tired ;” but was evidently 
pubdued by, the presence’ of her august auditors; The moe 
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narchs were perhaps sufficiently amused at the attempt to person- 
ate the different nations of Furope by Messrs. Incledon, Durous« 
set, Taylor, Broadhurst, Sinclair, Norris, Higman, and Teuny. 
Mr. lucledon was a Marshal of England, but looked much more 
like a Marshalsea officer. Mr. Taylor, a Marshal of Russia, 
and Mr. Broadhurst, (who always looks as if he had just de- 
scended from a taylor’s shop-board) was a Marshal of Ger- 
many! An admirable copy of Blucher or Schwartzenberg ! 
Upon the whole we do not think the thing itself was well con- 
ceived, or well executed. 

The performance was not over till past one. The sovereigns 
staid till the curtain dropped, and then retired amid the reie 
terated acclamations of the audience. 

We were not a little amused with seeing Lords Liverpool 
and Castlereagh, gaping with expanded eyes and mouths, at 
the fascinating acting of Messrs. Parley, Abbot, and Grimaldi, 
in Sadak. Lord. Liverpool in particular was wonderfully struck 
with the talents of the first two; and with the mechanical 
changes in the scenery. 

Wednesday, June 22d—Our Way in France, or Fontain- 
bleau. Bombastes Lurioso. Grand Alliance, farlequin 
and Mother Goose. (By the desire of Prince Blucher\—Un- 
less the object of the mapagers, this evening, was to afford the 
gallant veteran who commanded the performance, the utmost 
possible variety, within the limits of one entertamment, we enter 
our decided protest against the motley jumble that was brought 


) ‘ forward, Let it be the ambition of ths theatre to regulate 
"the dramatie taste of the metropolis, and instead of pampering 
’ 3 the vititated appetites of the audience, restrain and correct 
"them by legitimate exhibition, Who that visits a theatre for 
» &§ 4 rational, elegant, and enlightened amusement, can be gratified 
t | by having to sit out an opera, two interludes, and a pan- 
t - tomine? It is a combination of perforances fit only! for chil- 
d . dren and servants, who go to a play-house only during the 
- 4 Christmas or Easter holidays perhaps, and naturally wish to see 
e the most they can. We perceive also that agreeable to the plain 
of ' produced in respect to the Beggar's Opera and the Jew, 
le O«Keefe’s opera this evening was cut down to two acts. We strutl 
re | hot now recapitulate the arguments we havealready used, bu 
4 certainly we cousider the practice as one fatal to the imterest of 
the legitimate drama. , 


With regard to the performance, every praise is dué to’ tlfe 
manner in which it was got up, The characters in the opera 
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were cast in a way decidedly superior to the other house, except 
in one or two instances. Mathewsas Squire Tally-ho, exhibited 
his talents to great advantage ; and Emery’s persouitication of Sit 
John Bull, was truly comic, * Farley in Colonel Epuulette must 
yield to De Camp, however: we think Mr. Farley should keep 
to his melo-dramas. Liston played Lapoche, in a manner 
that convinces us he might succeed greatly, in a line of characs 
ters different from what he has hitherto performed. Mrs, Gibbs, in 
Dolly Bull, was merely vulgar without engrafting ow that vul. 
garity any aukward efforts after elegance, which however the 
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character requires. 
DRURY LANE. 

The succession of performances at this theatre has been 
little else than Mr. Kean’s characters and the benefits. Mr, 
‘Kean has played Luke twice or thrice since his benefit. We 
think it an able piece of acting, but disfigured by many vuls 
garities of pronunciation, Serjeant, Mr. Kean calls Sergent, 
Could no friend whisper in his ear, and save him from such a 
deplorable proof of his company and education ? 

Minor Theatres. | 

Astley, by his Flying Stag, still flies before all his come F 
petitors in the race of attraction and success, His exertions 
have been unremitting, to produce novelty and excellence, 
and we have uo doubt, he has found popular reward keep pace 
with them, 

The Surrey Theatre has engaged a Monsieur Godeau, and ) 
his sister, as dancers on the tight and slack rope. The per | 
formances of both are really astonishing. Their evolutions, ' 
indeed, have in them something terrific, they tread so closely 
on peril. They surpass, in agility, any thing we ever witnes* 

ed in similar feats, 

VAUXHALL. 
This magnificent and delightful resort of general amusement, 
in which all ranks of society mingle without jealousy and cone 
fusion; which equally fascinates the uneducated observeh 
charms the man of rank, and satisfies the artist, has been 


extended and re-embellished with a taste and hberality highly 


honourable to the artists, The vocal and musical departments 


are admirably supported, and we have no doubt that the exer 
tions of the respective musicians and singer 
are happy to observe Miss Singleton) as 

spirit of the managers, will be adequate 


Ss (among whom we 
well as the publi 
ly rewarded, 

W.N, Jones, Printer, Old Bailey, London, 
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